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picture premiums, when they are desired. 2 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. [See paragraph on 
“ PosTAGE” below.] Money should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal 
Money Order, or registered letter. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 
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paragraph on “ PosTaGE”’ below.] The CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and 
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Postage.— According to the new U. 8. Postal Law the Post- 
age on all Periodicals must be paid in advance at the New York post- 
office, instead of at the Subscriber’s office as heretofore. All new 
and renewing Subscribers for THE CHRISTIAN UNION or PLy- 
MOUTH PULPIT must, therefure, send, in addition to all other mon- 
eys, the requisite 20 cents to pay the Postage for the year. 


MONEY REMITTANCES.—Never send us currency in a letter if it is 
possible to get either a Postal Money Order, Check, or Draft on New 
York; if you must send currency by mail, do it in a Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are care- 
less, and do not enclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the icss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: “ CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.” 


Che Outlook. 


When Mr. William C. Forster speaks of ‘‘an 
Anglo-American Alliance” as among his most 
deep-rooted aspirations—as he did at the very 
cordial farewell given him by the Union League 
Club last week—the language is not to be set 
down as the smooth phrase of a rhetorician, or an 
after-dinner gush of sentiment. Mr. Forster is 
not a rhetorician or a sentimentalist, but is em- 
inently an honest and a practical man. Nor is his 
friendship for America of the fair-weather kind. 
Side by side with John Bright he stood our friend 
through the darkest days of the war, In speak- 
ing of what the two nations have in common, he 
points simply to great and well known facts—their 
common reverence for liberty and for law, their 
common purpose to make freedom and education 
alike universal, and the determination which they 
share ‘‘that no priest or potentate shall stand 
between our Creator and ourselves.” And to this 
let it be added that not only in welding civil free- 
dom to order, but in uniting religious freedom to 
spiritual faith, the two nations are treading a 
eommon pathway ; and that they stand together 
to-day as the foremost representatives among the 
peoples of living and earnest Christianity. 

——_-2ae———. 


Mr. Forster dwells on the tie between England 
and America, not only as a matter of sentiment, but 
as an agency for great work still to be done. He 
points out in especial two or three labors which 
the two nations ought to share. One is a practical 
protest against war, already inaugurated by the 
example of a great and successful Arbitration. 
Mr. Forster well says, that whatever minor dis- 
satisfactions that measure may have left behind 
it, it has virtually determined this: that hence- 
forth no war between the two countries will be 
possible until Arbitration shall have first been 
tried. That is certainly a great step toward incor- 
porating in the practice of nations the sentiment 
which is accepted among private individuals 
wherever civilization exists—that, as Mr. Forster 
expresses it, ‘‘a law-suit is better than fisticuffs 
on any occasion.” With a word in favor of free- 
dem of commercial intercourse, as for the interest 
of both English and American workingmen, Mr. 
Forster goes on to speak of ‘justice to the weaker 
races,” as a thing absolutely needed by both na- 
tions. And in illustration of this he names, on 
behalf of England, the Indians and Africans, for 
America the Negroes and Indians, and for both 
governments, China, Japan, and the | Pacific 
islands. He would have us at work to put down 
the coolie trade, Mr. Forster evidently is one of | 
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those unappeasable men who, when one good 
thing has been secured, straightway wants to 
push on to another. May such “practical poli- 
ticians ” be multiplied on both sides of the water ! 
—- 


It always gives cause for regret and unchristian 
disquietude to receive callers when the house, 
good enough of itself, needs a thorough cleaning, 
and when the children are performing their most 
disgraceful and tormenting capers. Yet such is 
the condition in which Mr. Forster has found us, 
with our Pacific Mail Subsidy investigation, our 
‘‘overflow bacon” inquiry, the Mississippi diffi- 
culty, and that marvelous Louisiana count, which 
will furnish so many of the puzzling examples for 
future text-books on arithmetie. If, as in a well- 
ordered household, shame will cause a vigorous 
use of the broom—and slipper—the moment the 
visitor departs, we shall be glad, even for that 
cause alone, that he came. 

——__ => -—— 

If revivals and great religious excitements were 
proved to be worth little for their effect upon sin- 
ners, we would nevertheless rejoice in them fot 
the blessings they shed upon saints. The latest 
provocative of this feeling is the information, 
from Toronto, that Mr. Varley, the revivalist, is 
preaching to crowded audiences, and that, al- 
though he is a Baptist, ministers of all denomina- 
tions take part in his services. The baptism of 
religious enthusiasm and of feeling may not need, 
any more than that of water, to be continuously 
in course of administering, but, like the baptism 
of water, it should always be readministered 
when there is any doubt about the efficacy of the 
original ceremony. As to the method of this 
spiritual baptism, we unhesitatingly advise im- 
mersion. 








——_+ep+ 


Once more the Czar of Russia 
front, and with a business-like, 
style that will impress the world more forcibly 
than any flourish of trumpets or expression of 
eondescending fatherlihood could do, removes 
with a word the religious disabilities of the ten 
million or more Nonconformists-in his Empire. 
To anyone who has watched the narrow, brutal 
course of Russia toward the people who prefer to 
remain out of the fold of the Greek Church, this 
last act of the Czar seems to indicate a degree of 
moral heroism such as we would imagine of no 
other European ruler. 


comes to the 
matter-of-fact 
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If the shortness of life of our newspaper neigh- 
bor the Republic will teach editors and readers 
that it is neither profitable to edit or read strict 
administration organs, our joy will be great 
enough to move us to head a subscription-list for 
the benefit of such suffering stockholders as there 
may be. For while abuse is no more likely to re- 
form administrations than individuals, that intel- 
ligent, good-tempered eriticism which is beneficial 
to men in all other cellective bodies is especially 
needed by the men who compose governments. 
In times of great national danger, the unhesitat- 
ing support of government measures is eminently 
proper; but in times of. peace, and in formative 
or reformatory periods, such unquestioning sup- 
port is neither necessary nor sensible, but is es- 
sentially unrepublican. 

—_——_->e—_—_——- 

At last there is to be an organized movement 
against the abusers of children. Why they have 
had to wait until women, inebriates, negrees, 
horses and dogs have been befriended we do not 
know, unless for the disgraceful reason that they 
were too feeble to resist, or to force their complaints 
upon the people about them. The society formed 
in New York last week, and which will ask to 
be incorporated under the name ‘ The Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children,” con- 
tains among its founders many men who seldom 
fail at what they undertake, so we shall hope for 
a speedy spreading of consternation among brutal 
and incompetent overseers, teachers and parents. 
We would willingly walk a mile to see Mr. Bergh 
arrest one of the mothers who take bare-kneed 
children out of doors in the winter season, and 
shall not be at all surprised if our wish in that re- 
spect is yet gratified. 





THE LAND OF MEMORY. 
By JoHNn James Pratt. 


EEP in some far enchanted sunshine clesed 

(We sigh and dream but pass forever on) 
Shines a fair Land. The glad young Morning there 
Comes up as rosily from the lighted East 
As over the green walls of Paradise ; 
There noonday gathers only blissful calm ; 
There twilight nestles, a still bird of Heaven, 
With purple wings o’er soft delicious vales. 
Oh; you may know the beauty of that Land 
By those that travel hither from its bounds—- 
Through the celd faces, through the hearts unfriendly 
That gather round us, through the dreary toils 2 
That bar us like a prison, lo! they come, ‘ 
By sweet enchantmenr opening doors of air! 


It isno silent Land: the joyous birds, 
That filled lost hours so full with singing, sing 
From sunlit bough to bough, shaking the leaves 
Among the dancing blossoms of the rain 

in sunshine, while the rainbow clings above; 
And dear blithe brooks leap on, forever, laughing, 
Prattling their silver fancies everywhere, 
Like children lost whom all things know and love. 
Ah, ’tis no silent Land, for they are there, 
Kind words, there never dead, from voices kind, 
That feed the longing of the soul with song. 


- Transplanted deep in that enchanted earth, 
Nothing grows old, leaves fall not nor flowers die ; 
The plow of change goes over no old graves 
In the dear face and in the loving heart. 

O loveliest Land in all the sphere of Time !|— 
Far green oasis girt by restless sand, 

Circling with barren sky our empty life, 

While with tired limbs and thirsty lips we yearn 
For its bright fountains glittering to our eyes, 
Only returning te returning dreams !— 

O ever-blossoming Land of Memory ! 








THE PURITAN PRINCIPLE. 
By Joun W. CHADWICK. 


GAIN the memorable anniversary of the 

landing of the Pilgrim fathers brings to 
mind their faith and service, and invites us to 
consider the principles by which they were ani- 
mated and the relation which they bear to the 
thought and duty of this present time. To win 
the prestige of their name and their example and 
to exalt the object of their labors it is still com- 
mon to attribute to them purposes which they 
never entertained. Religious liberty, the absolute 
freedom of every man to think his own thought 
and express it, is certainly a glorious thing, and it 
would have been a glorious thing for the Pilgrim 
fathers to establish it. It was a glorious thing 
when Wm. Penn did establish it in Pennsylvania, 
and he will have more credit for it every year; 
but if any of the Massachusetts colonists of Ply- 
mouth or Salem or Boston could come back here 
now, they would be less shocked and terrified at 
our steam-engines and our telegraphs and our 
steain fire-engines—the most demonic thing of all 
—than at such a principle. Instead of, believing 
in religious liberty, the early fathers who had 
heard of such a principle utterly repudiated it, 
hated it, covered it with anathema and contempt. 
Free-thinking! They had seen too much of it at 
home. I verily believe that it was less the strong 
arm of persecution that drove them out of En- 
gland and across the sea, than the prevailing 
looseness of religious thought and practice. About 
this time, one Edwards wrote a book called Gan- 
graena, and enumerated all the heresies he could 
think of that in his day were rampant upon En- 
glish soil, and made out some hundred of them. 
Many of them now read strangely enough, but 
some of them sound strangely like the truth, 
albeit they were heresies. The heresies of one . 
age are sometimes the orthodoxy of the next. 

But because the founders of New England did 
not come here to establish religious liberty it does 
not follow that they did not come here for a very 
noble purpose. They came to establish a Theoc- 
racy, a Biblical commonwealth, a Christian com- 
monwealth, say some, but this 1s hardly true, 
They did not draw their governing. rules and 
maxims exclusively from the New Testament, 
They drew them mach more largely from the Old. 
They were more Jewish than Christian. To them 
the Bible was a unit, and ene part of it was as 
good as another, If ever men were possessed 
with an idea it was these same Puritans, and the 
idea that possessed them was the idea of the lit- 
eral infallibility of the Bible in its every part and 
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fits applicability to and sufficiency for all the con- 
cerns of life to the world’s end. They did not 
possess this idea: it possessed them, mastered 
them, controlled them thoroughly. The ques- 
tions which perplex us about the age and author- 
stip and comparative value of its various books 
were entirely foreign to their thought. Here was 

Ged’s word just as manifestly as if it had fallen 
down from heaven. Their work was simply one, 
first of interpretation, and then of reproduction 
in their various-affairs. And there is not the least 
evidence :that they ever went to the Bible, as 
people sometimes do, to find out, not what is the 
best the Lord requires of them, but what is the 
very least with which he will let them off. If, 
going to the Bible for the rule of life, they had 
sought out all its allowances and tried thereby to 
justify themselves in living an easy, pleasant, 
sensuous sort of life, their earnestness might have 
been suspected. But they did nothing of the 
sort. The old Scotch woman said of her minister 
that if there was a cross text in the Bible he 
would be sure to find it and preach from it; and 
so it might be said of the forefathers, if there was a 
hard, cold, stern, exacting text, they would be sure 
to find it and to lay themselves voluntarily upon it 
to be stretched or lopped according to its requisi- 
tion. Instead of finding in the Bible, as it seenis 
to us they might have found, plenty of easy max- 
ims, that did not require much of them,that they 
might easily obey and still have a very jolly time 
of it, they found there maxims and laws that were 
terrible in their requirements, that robbed their 
lives of every pieasant thing, making them cheer- 
less and barren as the sandy cape on which they 
effected their first landing. 

To rightly estimate these men without bearing 
in mind these things is absolutely impossible. 
Had they come here to set up a refuge for all sorts 
of religious wanderers, an asylum for free think- 
ers from the malignity of European oppression, 
their conduct towards dissentients and intruders 
would have been outrageous and inexplicable to 
the last degree. Had they come here mainly to 
find a refuge for themselves from tyranny and op- 
pression, who would dare to excuse them in at 
once going to work to persecute others with un- 
relenting zeal? Butto eseape from persecution 
was the merest incident in their plan. It was to 
escape from every sort of interference, to be let 
entirely clone from every sort of intrusion, from 
whatever quarter it might come, and to build up 
achurch end community after the pattern seen 
by them in the mount of Seriptural infallibility, it 
was this which was the main-spring of their enter- 
prise. - 

‘How many things does this explain that are 
otherwise wholly inexplicable. Their treatment 
of Baptists and Antinomians and Quakers may 
be regretted almost as much as ever, but it can no 
longer be so unequivocally condemned. It was 
not unnatural that having come so far to set up 
their institutions, they thought it only fair that 
they should be Ict alone ; that if anybody thought 
they could do better they should go elsewhere, 
and do as they had done—make a clean start. 
They killed no one whom they did not first ad- 
monish. Granted that their idea was less grand 
than the idea of religious liberty, they were abso- 
lutely faithful to it. But if religious liberty was 
their idea they were absolutely false to it. Let us 
rejoice that their consciences are clear of stain 
whatever we may think of theirideas. Of course, 
to say that the Puritans were conscientious and 
eonsistent is not to condemn those whom they 
eondemned. It is one of the strangest things in 
the world that dreadful things can happen with- 
out anybody’s being much to blame. The 
Quakers felt that woe was unto them if they did 
not preach the gospel. The Puritans felt that 
woe was unto them if they did. Both parties act- 
ed conscientiously. But both were partly in the 
right, and partly in the wrong. 

I said, granted that the idea of building up here 
in the New World a Bible commonwealth was less 
grand than the idea of establishing religious lib- 
erty. But shall we take so much for granted? It 
seems not soto me. It seems to me the balance 
jeans the other way. For what did it mean with 
them to establish a Bible commonwealth? It 
meant to voluntarily subject their lives in every 
part to the almighty will of God, of which the 
Bible seemed to them a perfect revelation. No 
matter if the Bible is not that. They had no 
More means of knowing it than they had who 
would be President of the United States in 1874. 
The Bible was the highest that they knew, and 
they went to it unselfishly seeking for the heaviest. 
‘bardens it could lay upon them and ite most fear- 
ful requisitions, And in every least particular 





they proposed to regulate their lives according to 
this stern and exigent criterion. Let others find 
here what they will, I ean find only the most won- 
derful self-sacrifice, the most absolute courage and 
nobility. I yield to no man in my faith in the 
great principle of Religious Liberty. I believe in 
its most universal appiication. I cannot conceive 
of an opinion so absurd that if honestly enter- 
tained it should subject the holder of it to any 
slightest disability. Every infringement on this 
principle fills me with sorrow and with pain. But 
at its best this principle is purely negative. And 
it is positive principles that demand the highest 
service. The Puritan principle was positive: to 
make the Law of God the law of the land, the law 
of the church, the law of society, the law of the 
home, the law of the individual life. It is a pure- 
ly secondary matter that they believed this law to 
be written once for all in the Bible, and equally in 
every part of it. The main thing was, they re- 
solved to regulate their lives after the highest pat- 
tern that they knew. And the Puritans of to-day 
are those who cherish and endeavor strenuously 
to realize a similar resolve, however far removed 
they are from the. particular doctrinal forms in 
which the fathers cast their glowing aspiration. 

The lesson of all this is one that we all need to 
trust in and rejoice in. It is that faithfulness can- 
not go unrewarded ; that the spirit rather than 
the method of a work insures its permanence and 
fruitfulness. We have about given up their idea 
of compelling men to be virtuous, either by pen- 
alties in this world or threats of them in the other. 
We have about made up our minds that this flower 
must open of itself, or be but a poor, worthless 
specimen. We have much more faith than they 
had in human nature; and so, too, by consequence, 
we have more faith in joy, in amusement; we be- 
lieve in grand good times; we like dancing and 
pictures and music and a thousand things that 
they cared for very little, if they did not think them 
devilish and abominable. And yet with all these 
changes, all these fallings-off, who shall say their 
work has not prospered, who shall point to any 
other work that has prospered so well; where is 
the State that on the whole can show so clean and 
bright a record as that which they started, and 
what other State has furnished to the mighty 
West so much seed-corn that yet shall bear fruit 
of the finest manhood and the best results of 
every sort—that has done so already? There isa 
reason for all this success in spite of failure mani- 
fold. It is that earnest, absolute consecration is a 
centripetal force that neutralizes any number of 
centrifugal mistakes and aberrations. When we 
do our best, when we put heart and soul and life 
into our work, then our work lives and lasts and 
has in it something of eternity. Such is the seerct 
of the mighty harvests that have come from that 
December sowing. 








FOUR MEN OF HUMOR. 


By Lovisz CHANDLER MOULTON. 


IT and -humor have always found their 
natural home in France. Of broad fun, 
such as the English Punch gives us, sudheas has 
made Mark Twain rich through the cheerful con- 
tributions of a laughing continent always eager to 
buy his books or go to his lectures, we find litile 
in France. French wit is a subtler thing—the 
Damascus blade, and not the broadsword. It is 
the esprit gaulois, as Walter Besant says they love 
to call it, which has come down undiluted through 
seven centuries, from the time of the poets of the 
chansons to the present. For the story of these 
keen wits and mocking minstrels we have to thank 
Besant, who has done it ample justice. But from 
the somewhat crowded portrait gallery he has 
given us, I purpose to select four of the most 
striking portraits; and show you what was the 
manner of life of these men who have left such 
enduring record in the history of literature. 
Rabelais is the first of the really great names. 
He is spoken of very often as the ‘‘Curé of Men- 
don,” which might convey the impression of a 
good-natured country priest, living among posies 
and penitents, and writing satire out of the depth 
of his own content. But nothing could be less 
like the facts. Out of a long life of seventy years, 
Rabelais was a curé but two of them, but he was 
a monk until he was past 40. And it was because 
he had learned monkish rule by heart in his own 
experience, that he had such an intolerant hatred 
of it. Rabelais was born in 1483, in Touraine. 
His parentage was humble; and his father 
thought he was providing well for him when he 
sent him to the Benedictine monks of Scully. He 
made a mistake when he léft the Benedictines 
and removed to a Franciscan convent; for the 
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Franciscans regaa learning as the foe of relig- 
ion, and even eon a the knowledge of the 
Greek language a. y sine 

It is a wonder how Rabelais was able to pursue 
his studies under so many difficulties ; but scholar- 
ship was his passion, and he went on learning in 
spite of monastic rule. He was forty years old 
before he got out into the world a free man—not 
free from priestly vows even then, but free to write 
and study, and be himself. How hard he worked 
for the next ten years, with no ambition, even yet, 
beyond scholarship, and. least of all suspecting 
that he was endowed with the gift of satire be- 
yond all other men. He was fifty when he pub- 
lished the first book of Pantagruel. The second 
book did not appear until he was sixty-three, and 
the third when he seventy, just a month be- 
fore his death. There is no story in the life of 
Rabelais, save that of his. long and bitter hatred 
of the monks, and the passionate and powerful 
and witty satire to which that hatred gave rise. 
There were no women in his books—there was no 
woman in his life. He scarcely knew any mother 
save Mother Chureh, to whom he was so unfilial a 
son. Sweetheart he had none. No gentle nun 
pined under her veil for him; or plaintive peni- 
tent said her prayers at his feet. The feminine 
half of creation was as dead for him, as absent 
from his interest, as last year’s leaves. \ 

Was he a Christian? Surely not; and yet he 
never professed himself anything else. ‘‘I go,” 
said he, at the end, “‘to seek the great Perhaps.” 
And alittle afterwards, with just his latest breath, 
‘* Draw the curtain.; the farce is played.” He was 
the greatest man of his time; and he did the 
greatest harm. He sneered earnestness out of 
France. He took away the faith of the people in 
what they had been taught to revere : and he sup- 
plied them with nothing in place of it but a sneer 
and an abstraction. ... ' 

The very year in which the first book of ‘‘ Pan- 
tagruel” {was published Michel de Montaigne was 
born—just half a century after the birth of Rabe- 
lais; and Montaigne is the second figure in the 
portrait gallery at which I am tempted to linger. 
Very different was he in his training and experi- 
ence, as well as in the quality of his mind, from 
Rabelais. He was in earnest in one thing, his 
selfishness ; no, let me add another, and that to 
his honor—his friendship. He loved La Bottie 
with a love passing the love of women ; and the 
noblest essay that he ever wrote is that on 
‘“‘Friendship.” Montaigne was the descendant of 
a long line of country gentlemen ; and he tasted 
none of the struggles with adverse fate which in- 
fused their bitterness into the lives and works of 
most of the French Humorists. His first great 
grief was the death of La Bottie, in 1563, when 
he, Montaigne, was'30 years old. 

From that time he seems never to have known 
any emotion more intense than the half-uncon- 
scious fervor of his own self-love. He’ married, 
three years later; and his wife bored him. They 
say men of genius are often bored by their wives. 
‘*Marriage,” he said, ‘‘is like a cage—those birds 
that are inside desire to get out, and those that 
are out want to get in.” In 1568 he succeeded to 
the chateau and property of Montaigne, on the 
death of his father; and then he commenced the 
collection and publieation of La Bottie’s remains. 
How meny delightful visits to Paris this task en- 
tailed you can easily guess. No doubt he left 
Madame at home—women belong at home—at 
least women who are married to men of genius, 
Montaigne’s was another of those minds which 
mature late. He was 88 before he began to write 
his essays. They were, of course, about himself, 
his tastes, his pursuits, his life. And that is what 
makes them so charming. They were honest to 
the last degree; and so we all find ourselves in 
them somewhere. 

Montaigne was an awful coward, and this was 
natural. He was infinitely precious to himself ; 
and so it behooved him to take care of this pre- 
cious self—to shiver and shut himself up during 
the civil war, and-to-run away from the plague. 
He had a terrible dread of death, and this—which 
crops out everywhere—was natural enough, too. 
He had not much faith, and he found himself 
happy and well-placed in this world. Life was. 
sweet, and death was only the ‘‘ Perhaps” of 
Rabelais. But at last death found him, and he 
made haste to send for the priest, and die a good 
Catholic. Madame, his wife, had 36 years of peace 
after this ; when, let'us hope, no one found fault 
with her temper. I have not spoken of Marie de 
Gournay, the adopted daughter of Montaigne, 
because she does not seem to me to have been 
‘much to speak of.. Her hold on him was through 
his susceptible vanity; and her feeling for him 
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was a mawkish sentimentality with which our 
hard-headed 19th century common sense has no 
patience. But she poured herself out at his feet 
in flattery, which the Essayist believed in and 
accepted. No doubt he thought her worship but 
natural, since the object of her idolatry was the 
same with his own. 

I go on thirty years before I come to the next 
portrait from before which I would draw the cur- 
tain. La Fontaine was born in 1621 ; just 30 years 
after Montaigne—under the ministrations of the 
complaisant French priest—went home to glory. 
His father was a well-to-do man, a forest ranger, 
a post which he resigned to his son upon the mar- 
riage of the latter. Like Montaigne, La Fontaine 


‘was sadly bored by his wife ; and he showed it even. 


more plainly than did the Essayist. His mind, 
too, like that of Rabelais and of Montaigne, 
reached very late its season of fruit-bearing. We 
seem to have known, hitherto, but little of the 
quality of La Fontaine’s genius. It has been 
customary to speak of him as merely a writer of 
fables ; while the truth is he wrote the best short 
stories France has ever produced—the best, I 
mean, in point of literary merit, for tltey were as 
wicked as they were witty. 

La Fontaine was always the protegé of some- 
body or other. It was the great Fouquet, whom 
he met when he was a little past thirty, who first 
made life delightful to him. Fouquet discovered 
that La Fontaine wrote very clever vers de société ; 
and so gave him a pension, on the easy condition 
of a ballad once a quarter. Fouquet liked the 
poor butterfly of the Muses—I think every one 
liked him, unless it were Madame La Fontaine ; 
and, indeed, she must have liked him, too ; for she 
always received him when he went back to her. 
She saw little of him during the nine years in 
which he wrote ballads for Fouquet—the happy, 
too happy years of mirth and music and bright 
eyes and good wine, and all that a buman butter- 
fly most delights in. But the crash came. Fouquet 
‘was undermined by Colbert and the Cardinal and 
thrown into prison; and, at forty-two, poor La 
Fontaine found himself without a protector—a 
butterfly on whom the sun had cease to shine. 

Of course he went home to his wife—is not mis- 
fortune the parent of virtue —and he spent the 
next two or three years enacting the role of hus- 
band and father, taking very frequent runs to 
Paris, however. At forty-five he had published 
nothing beyond one rubbishing comedy. But 
then he made two powerful friends—the Dowager 
Duchess of Orleans, who made him one of the 
gentlemen of her household, and the young and 
beautiful Duchess de Bouillon, who sometimes 
resided at Chiteau-Thierry, where were estab- 
lished the household gods of La Fontaine. It 
was to entertain this pretty Duchess de Bouillon 
that La Fontaine first began to write his tales 
and fables. He published his first collection of 
fables when he was in his 48th year. 

It was not long before he became the most 
popular writer in France. No one: had written 
like him before, His style was so utterly un- 
affected, so bright and clear, that it charmed all 
who read. His work was most carefully finished. 
Pleasure-lover as he was, he valued his art too 
highly to serve it carelessly—he would give to the 
world that had been so kind to him nothing but 
his best. 

Fifteen years passed on, and he had got himself 
separated quietly and without scandal from his 
wife. Once, indeed, Boileau wrought upon his 
conscience, and persuaded him to go to Chiteau- 
Thierry and seek to be reconciled to her. La 
Fontaine made the journey dutifully—he was apt 
to do what his friends told him—but when he got 
there Madame was in church. This was an emer- 
gency for which Boileau had not provided. Had 
not fate itself interposed to prevent the recon- 
ciliation? La Fontaine thought so, and back he 
went to Paris, serene in the conscious virtue of 
one who had done his best. 

His Duchess died, after awhile, but he found 
other protectors; and he lived his old, gay life 
until he was 72. And then pain found him, and 
death threatened him, and he made haste to re- 
pent. His repentance must have been sincere, 
for when his Confessor told him how much harm 
his tales had done, he burst into chillike tears, 
and offered to give the profits of the next edition 
tothe church! He died very peacefully, at last, in 
the arms of Racine ; and everybody mourned for 

as they would not for many a better man. I 
do not see that he had a single virtue—he was a 
bad husband, a careless father, a selfish friend. 
He had evaded all his responsibilities except those 
‘which made him a conscientious worker, faithful 
to his art. Yet he had. been what we calla “‘lov- 





able” man. I suppose it was the child-likeness 
of his nature—the merry, mocking, careless, un- 
forseeing spirit of him—which made grave men 
delight in him. He could not have been all bad 
when Fénelon, the most virtuous man of his time, 
burst into tears at his death. 

One portrait more—the last and best—and then 
we will go out of the gallery ; that of Béranger. 
Béranger was as generous and unselfish as Mon- 
taigne and La Fontaine were selfish. His life was 
as tender and modest and beautiful as the sweet- 
est of his songs; and he held the secrets of it so 
shyly that one hardly feels free to raise the cur- 
tain now. He was born in 1780; and his father 
and mother—who seem to have sepgrated soon 
after his birth—both abandoned him to the care 
of his maternal grandparents. At best that boy’s 
childhood lacks much over whose infancy no 
mother smiles. Some of the deep, underlying, 
sympathetic tenderness of Béranger’s nature may 
have dated back to those sad early days when he 
must have half blindly pitied himself. 

When he was fifteen years old, his father, who 
had then patched up some sort of peace with his 
mother, sent for him. The father was a red-hot 
royalist, and a sort of banker or broker, and young 
Béranger really developed no inconsiderable talent 


for business. But the crash of 1798 ended all that ; | 


and Béranger found himself stranded in a garret, 
where, at least, he was free; and where he must 
have heen happy, because he began then to write 
his immortal songs. It was at this time that he 
formed some friendships, which lasted till death, 
with other young fellows as poor as himself, 
authors and musicians. They made little f¢ttes, 
these comrades, when their purses allowed, and 
the lower their fortunes the more they laughed at 
them. 

But in 1804 Béranger, twenty-four years old at 
that time, got a little tired of starving, and wrote 
to Lucien Bonaparte, enclosing a bundle of verses. 
Lucien sent for him, received him kindly, and put 
him in the way of a little income of forty pounds 
a year. He soon added to this seventy pounds 
more, the salary which the painter Landon paid 
him for editing his Musée. A hundred and ten 
pounds a year was affluence for Béranger, for it 
gave him the power to help others, always the 
greatest delight of his life. Hé could provide for 
his poor old grandmother, and for his sister, 
whom he subsequently put into a convent at her 
own wish. After three years his work for Landon 
was done, and only the forty pounds secured to 
him by Lucien remained. But on the foundation 
of the Imperial University, in 1808, he obtained 
employment as one of the clerks, with a salary of 
a thousand francs. Eighty pounds a year in all— 
it was no great riches ; but it enhanced his regret 
at the death of his scamp of a father, for he said, 
‘Now I could have made him more comfortable.” 

He was thirty-three when he published the first 
collection of his songs. You see he, too, began 
late. And he never was a prolific writer—ten 
songs, perhaps, in a year; carefully revised, 
altered, improved. Some two hundred and fifty 
songs altogether. This was his work—at least, 
the work by which the world knows and will 
know him; and his life was in his work and his 
love. 

Béranger had no fickleness or faithlessness of 
nature, Frenchman though he was. He loved 
one woman all his life. Was she his wife, or only 
his friend? Conjecture is baffled here, though 
many of his friends believe that they were secretly 
married. He loved Judith Frére first when she 
was eighteen and he sixteen. A simple working- 
girl she was, with a pretty face, blue eyes and 
brown hair, and a sweet voice, and a heart in 
which Béranger found his life-long home. She 
was in all his thoughts, shared all his hopes and 
fears, dreamed his dreams, sorrowed in his sor- 
rows, and joyed in his joys. And yet he did not 
bring her home to the shelter of his own roof-tree 
till she was a sober woman of fifty-seven and he 
was fifty-five. The mocking, cynical French 
world began to laugh, as at birds who mated in 
the late November. But Béranger wrote a quiet, 
self-respecting letter to the Assemblée Nationale, 
in which he claimed the right to arrange his 
household as seemed good in his own eyes. Ex- 
planations he made to no one ; but his friends found 
Judith beside him henceforth, all faithful service 
and watchful tenderness, and well-beloved by him 
too, as they all could see. 

She died first. He had long wished that this 
might be; for he longed to spare her the desola- 
tion, the silence and gloom of the vacant place, 
which he was stronger than she to meet. 

He did not die till 1857. It is less than a score 
of years since that brave and tender soul went 





home. His end was. full of pain, and his release 
must have been full of joy. Was he a Christian, 
do you ask? I think he was, though perhaps he 
did not know it himself. The soul that-is faithful 
and tender and self-forgetful—that honors above 
all things the true and the right, that lives but to 
bless and serve its fellows—ihat soul, I think, isa 
Christian soul, whether or not it knows perfectly 
its creed and its ten commandments.. Going 
through the long gallery, where so many noble 
faces hang upon the walls,.I like best to stop be- 
fore this one of Béranger. He sought not honor 
for himself ; he lived not for the praise of men; 
yet, of all the long line of keen-wits and noble in- 
tellects, I think there is not one whom we love so 
well as this singer whose soul was in his singing. 





GERMAN VOLKSLIED: 
TRANSLATED BY ANNIE MATHESON, 


T is the will of one above, 
That men should see what most they love 
Departing, 
Though through the world’s wide circle there: 
Is nothing half so hard to bear 
As parting. 


Tf thou a rosebud shouldst receive, 
Set it in water, but believe 
My warning.. 
It may with opening petals glow 
To-morrow ; it will wither, though,, 
Next merning: 


Hast thou onc love who seems a part 
Of thine own life? whose inmost heart 
Thou keepest 7 
When but a little while has flown,. 
She wiil have left thee al! alone. 
Thou weepest ? 


Yet think not this a wayward cry; 

When men clasp hands and say good-bye,, 
Although the parting thrill with pain, 
They whisper, “ Friend, auf wiederscli’h ! 
To meet again! To meet again!” 








THE EARLIER ANT1-SLA VERY DAYS. 
Ne. Ih 
By LEonarp Bacon. 


ERHAPS the report which I have described 

is preserved among the papers of the Society 
of Inquiry at Andover. Ihave nocopy: But the 
substance of it, with some additional matter, was 
soon afterwards wrought into a review of ‘the 
Reports of the American Colonization Society, 
and in that form it was published in the Chris- 
tian Spectator for September and October, 1823, 
and a separate edition was struck off for: gra- 
tuitous distribution. That article contains some 
of the sentences which Mr. Johnson expects me to 
“repudiate.” Without blaming him at aH for 
what he finds in them, I do repudiate them as he 
interprets and applies them. I have no admira- 
tion for a man, and no sympathy with him, who, 
having had fifty-four years pass over him since he 
began to write for the press, and not being: en- 
dowed like the Pope with a divine infallibility, 
can boast that he has never published ‘“one line 
which, dying; he would wish to blot.” 

Let me say, then, that when I was in my twenty- 
second year, though some things of my writing 
had even then been seen in print, I had not 
learned to be so cautious against a possible mis- 
understanding of what I might write as I have 
endeavored to be in later years. Like most young: 
writers, I did not always weigh exactly the force 
or measure the reach of the words I used. What 
impressed me forcibly I endeavored to express 
forcibly, not always remembering that an exact 
phrase may be more effeetive than a hyperbole. 
Thus it was that when I was imputing to Great 
Britain (where, at that time, the first motion had 
not been made in Parliament even ‘‘for the«miti- 
gation and gradual abolition of slavery”) the: re- 
sponsibility of introducing into our eountry, in 
the time of its colonial dependence, am African 
population destined to slavery, I was so heedless 
as to use the sweeping expression, ‘‘ A population 
which, even if it were not literally enslaved, must 
forever remain in a state of degradation no better 
than bondage.” This was certainly inconsiderate. 
‘* Forever,” literally taken, is a longer duration 
than I was thinking of, and it was a boyish exag- 
geration to say, even fifty years ago, that the deg- 
radation of the free blacks, great as it seemed, 
was ‘‘no better than bondage.” 

A comparison which I suggested between the 
condition of the Roman freedman and freedman’s 
son (the Libertus and the Libertinus) and the con- 
dition of the free negro in this eountry, gave occa- 
sion for a similar exaggeration. I said: 

“In Greece and Rome, asin almost every other nation, & 
slave might be made free, and then he was no longer@élave, 
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but he was amalgamated with the rest of the community, 
and the road of wealth or honor or office was open before 
him, and his interests were united with the interests of the 
republic. But here the thing is impossible: a slave cannot be 
reaily emancipated. You cannot raise him from the abyss of 
his degradation. You may call him free, you may enact a 
statute-book of laws to make him free, but you cannot 
bleach him into the enjoyment of freedom.” 

- I offer no defense for this exaggeration. My 
‘words ought to have been weighed more exactly, 
and I ought to ave guarded them against the 
possibility of being misunderstood. Had I con- 
sidered more carefully the language I was using, I 
might have seen, not only that I was saying more 
than I really meant, but also that in my thought 
I had exaggerated the difference I was attempting 
to describe. 

} I make the same concession in regard to another 
passage quoted by Mr. Johnson from the same 
article. When I wrote, ‘There are in the United 
States 238,000 blacks denominated free, but whose 
freedom confers on them, we might say, no privi- 
lege but the privilege of being more vicious and 
miserable than slaves can be,” I wrote inconsider- 
ately; and that saving clause, ‘“‘we might say,” 

‘was not enough to protect my words against being 
construed literally. The degradation of the free 
blacks, as it then was, might have been described 
more forcibly, if it had been described more con- 
siderately. 

One more passage from that article is quoted by 
Mr. Johnson. He tells the readers of the Christian 
Tnion that I even expressed my belief “‘that there 
is hardly any enterprise to which the militia of 
Vermont or Connecticut would march with more 
zeal than to crush a servile insurrection in Vir- 
ginia.” He seems to regard my language as sim- 
ply atrocious, and I have no doubt he understands 
it in a sense which makes it atrocious. He repre- 
sents it as meaning that, in my opinion, an effort 
on the part of the slaves ‘‘to break their fetters, 
as our fathers broke the lighter yoke of their bon- 
dage to the mether country,” would have justified 
the militia of the Northern States ‘‘in aiding to 
bind their chains anew.” What I said is sufficient- 
ly exceptionable, but I did not say what Mr. John- 
son represents me as having held. The contin- 

‘gency in which I thought the militia of the free 
States would be ready to march was not merely 
that of ‘‘an effort” by the slaves ‘“‘to break their 
fetters”—certainly not of a conflict comparable 
with the war which our fathers waged for the 
independence of their country. It was nothing 
less than the contingency of ‘‘a servile rebellion— 
if such an event should ever take place with all its 
eruelties and horrors.” That qualifying clause 
which shows what I was thinking of, and what I 
expected my readers to think of,—the clause 
**if such an event should ever take place with all 
its cruelties and horrors”—is not quoted by Mr. 
Johnson. Probably his quotations from that ar- 
ticle are taken at second-hand, and this is given as 
he found it. Imagine, then, the contingency 
which I was thinking of—a servile insurrection, 
‘* with all its cruelties and horrors”—what is it? 
Not war under the laws of war; not a conflict 
between belligerent powers, a government on one 
side and a pretending government on the other, 
but wild vengeance sweeping all before it, and 
leaving no hope of a new growth to spring up in 
its track :—not war, but fury, conflagration, ra- 
pine, outrage, indiscriminate slaughter, ending in 
anarchy and desolation. Doubtless I wrote unad- 
visedly with my pen, but was it a very atrocious 
thing to say, in 1823, that if such an event should 
take place with all its cruelties and horrors, re: 
quiring the interposition of the national power, 
the militia of Vermont and of Connecticut would 
march with all zeal to “‘ crush” the insurrection ? 

+ If Mr. Johnson had personally examined the 
article (twenty closely printed pages) from which 
these quotations were made, he might have found, 
probably, other things not less worthy of censure ; 
for that was my earliest attempt in the discussion 
of themes relating to slavery. But let me also 
say that from the same article he might have se- 
lected various passages as vehement in the denun- 
ciation of slavery as anything that he himself has 
written or spoken in those ‘‘ anti-slavery days” 
which he commemorates. In ‘the earlier anti- 
slavery days,” now under consideration,.an article 
was not only published at New Haven, but repub- 
lished at Richmond, which contained such pas- 
Sages as these: 

“ We have heard of slavery as it existed in the nations of 
antiquity,—we have heard of slavery as it exists in Asia and 
Africa, and Turkey,—we have heard of the feudal slavery 
under which the peasantry of Europe have groaned from the 
days of Alaric until now; but, excepting only the horrible 
System of the West India Islands, we have never heard of 


slavery in any country, ancient or modern, Pagan, Moham- 
medan or Christian, so terrible in its character, 80 pernicious 





in its tendency, so remediless in its anticipated results, as the 
slavery which exists in these United States. . . . When we 
use the strong language which we feel ourselves compelled to 
use in relation to this subject, we do not mean to speak of 
animal suffering, but of an immense moral and political 
evil.”—Christian Spectator, 1823, pp. 493, 494. 

“It is enough to say in regard to the moral influence of the 
system on the blacks, that laws exist in nearly all the slave- 
holding States prohibiting their instruction, and even driving 
them from Sunday-schools, because the public safety requircs 
them to be kept in perfect ignorance; and in to its in- 
fluence on the white population, that the most lamentable 
proof of its deteriorating effects may be found in the fact 
that, excepting the pious whose hearts are governed by the 
Christian law of reciprocity between man and man, and the 
wise whose minds have looked far into the relations and ten- 
dencies of things, none can be found to lift their voices 
against a sy$tem so utterly repugnant to the feelings of un- 
sophisticated humanity—a system which permits all the atroc- 
ities of the domestic slave-trade—which permits tho father 
to sell his children as he would his cattle—a system which con- 
signs ono half of the community to hopeless and utter degra- 
dation, and which threatens in its final catastrophejto bring 
down the samo ruin on the master and the slave.”—Ibid., p. 
341. 


These passages, and others like them, occur in 
the identical essay from which were culled the ex- 
ceptionable sentences quoted by Mr. Johnson. Is 
it not evident that whatever lack of wisdom there 
was in the plans and counsels of those earlier anti- 
slavery days, there was at least some vehemence 
of speech against slavery? Such vehemence of 
speech on that subject was not uncommon in the 
days that followed the disastrous settlement of 
the Missouri question. Perhaps the free-state 
sentiment of opposition to slavery was in some 


sort stunned by the defeat it had suffered, but it 


was not stifled. Finding no way to express itself 
in any form of political action, it was the more 
ready to express itself in tones of indignation and 
reproach. 

My little contribution to the history of those 
days will require another communication to the 
Christian Union. Some sentences cited from a 
later article of mine have not yet been “ repudi- 
ated.” 








AN ALLEYBI FOR MR. WELLER. 
By GEorGE CARY EGGLESTON. 


N the very entertaining and altogether sen- 

sible article which Mr. Richard Grant White 
contributed to the Galaxy for December, 1874, the 
elder Mr. Weller is spoken of as having cautioned 
the younger gentleman of that name to ‘‘ beware 
of vidders,” and as some thousands of other peo- 
ple have anticipated Mr. White in making this 
quotation, it seems a pity that the elder Mr. 
Weller never said anything of the sort. There 
ean be little doubt that he would have said it if 
he had thought of it, but unluckily he did not 
think of it. It would have been an altogether 
natural and proper thing for him to say, and if 
we may accept his expressions of opinion upon 
the subject of marriage in general, and of second 
marriage in particular, as indicative of his senti- 
ments, it is fair to assume that in his parental 
solicitude for the prosperity, happiness and gen- 
eral well-being of his only son, he earnestly de- 
sired him to ‘‘beware of vidders,” but, so far at 
least as Mr. Dickens has made us acquainted with 
his utterances, the tenant by courtesy of that 
famous hostelry, The Markiso’ Granby, never put 
his wish into the words attributed to him. If the 
phrase was treasonable, and Mr. Weller on trial 
for uttering it, there is not the smallest doubt 
that he could bo triumphantly acquitted by his 
favorite process of proving ‘‘a alleybi.” In short, 
from the first to the last page of the Pickwick 
Papers, the expression quoted, not by Mr. White 
only, but by nearly everybody else, does not once 
put in an appearance, and it is one of the cu- 
riosities of quotation—of which there are enough 
in literature to fill a good large volume—that 
nearly everybody thinks he can put his finger on 
the phrase in any one of the several chapters in 
which Mr. Weller, senior, figures. 

It is the less surprising, perhaps, that we who 
read Pickwick should blunder with regard to Mr. 
Weller, when we discover that Mr. Dickens—or 
perhaps we should say Mr. Weller himself—was 
not sufficiently well acquainted with “old eor- 
pilence” to know what his Christian name was. 
The statement is a startling one, but it is true 
nevertheless. Heiscommonly called Tony Weller, 
but inasmuch as neither the diminutive Tony nor 
the full name Antony, of which it is an abbrevia- 
tion, is conceivably spellable with an 8, there is at 
least room to suppose that this is a mistake. As 
we are informed upon the very best authority 
that the gentleman whose name is in doubt al- 
ways printed his signature, the confusion to which 
I am about ealling attention cannot have arisen 





from illegibility. The estimable “second wentur” 
seems to have held to the common theory that 
her husband’s Christian name was Tony, as in 
her will she makes “‘my husband Tony Veller” 
her residuary legatee and sole ‘‘ eggsekiter.”. And 
as that document was duly admitted to probate it 
would seem that the authorities at Doctors Com- 
mons were not disposed to dispute the accuracy 
of the designation, though it is just possible that 
we are indebted for this to the professional acu- 
men and personal influence of Solomon Pell, 
Esquire, who, it will be remembered, was retained 
by Mr. Weller to attend to that business. How- 
ever that may be, it is evident from the quotation 
below that if Mr. Weller’s name was Tony, or 
Antony, or Anthony, as is commonly supposed, 
he sometimes indulged in the eccentricity of spell- 
ing it with an 8S. Here is the quotation : 

“Vell, Sammy,” said the father. 

“Vell, my Prooshan Blue,” responded the son, laying down 
his pen. ‘ What's the last bulletin about mother-in-law?” 

“Mrs. Veller passed a wery good night, but is uncommon 
perwerse and unpleasant this mornin’. Signed upon oath, 8. 
Veller, Esquire, Senior. That’s the last vun as was issued, 
Sammy,” seplies Mr. Weller, untying his shawl. 

The addition of the word “‘ senior” to the name 
would seem to indicate not only that Mr. Weller 
thought his name began with an 8, but also that 
—for the time at least—he was under .the impres- 
sion that it was Samuel or Samivel—and this, too, 
before the ‘‘double glass o’ the inwariable” had 
been swallowed. 

If I am right in thinking that this singular mis- 
take on the part of Mr. Dickens has never before 
been pointed out, that fact is even more surpris- 
ing than the mistake itself; for do we not, all of 
us, delight in discovering other people’s blunders 
more than in anything else ? 

But is the mistake a surprising one, after all? 
Isn’t it rather a matter for wonder that works of 
fiction are not full of similar errors? Dickens 
especially might be pardoned a good deal in this 
way, in consideration of the almost marvelous 
number of people to whom he introduces us in 
each of his stories. 

That writers of fiction do blunder in an unac- 
countable way now and then every novel reader 
knows, and a very interesting collection of their 
slips might be made if a competent writer—Mr. 
White, for instance—could be induced to under- 
take the task. Without the slightest idea of un- 
dertaking it myself, I may mention here two or 
three curious literary blunders which I happen to 
remember at the moment. 

In Lothair Disraeli made a good:many well- 
known persons figure under fictitious names, and 
in one place he so far lost himself in his subject as 
to write the name of the real instead of that of the 
fictitious personage, and the error was not discov- 
ered until after the first edition of the book had 
been issued. 

Charles Reade makes a mistake in Very Hard 
Cash which is much less easily accounted for. 
Ridiculing the doctors for claiming that the type 
of disease is changed when they find it necessary 
to reverse their practice on better information, he 
says: 

“ At this rate, draining the weak of their life-blood was the 
right thing in Cervantes’s day : and when he observed that it 
killed men like sheep, and said so, subtit Sangrado, he was 
confounding his own age with an age to come three hundred 
years later, in which coming age depletion was going to be 
wrong.” 

This is a very good shot at the doctors certainly, 
but they might reply that Mr. Charles Reade is 
here confounding Cervantes with Le Sage, and 
attributing to the Spanish satirist a work which 
‘* was going to be written” a hundred years later, 
as Sangrado and his water-cure figure in Gil Blas, 
and not in any of the works of Cervantes. 

More nearly like Dickens’s mistake was that of . 
Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, who, in The Reveries of a 
Bachelor, made his heroine's eyes sometimes brown 
and sometimes blue, without the slightest intima- 
tien that the young woman was gifted with the 
power sometimes attributed to cats, of changing 
the color of the eyes at will. 

Mr. John Esten Cooke, in Pretty Mrs. Gaston, 
makes the ‘‘full orbed moon” rise at one o’clock 
A.M., a lunar eccentricity which one of the promi- 
nent English novelists also chronicles in one of his 
scenes, but in his case the rising was an hour 
earlier, I believe. 

M. Jules Verne is not remarkable for extreme 
conscientiousness in his use of scientific facts, but 
as a rule he departs from truth only where truth 
will not serve his purpose, wherefore it is fair to 
assume that he blundered when he explained the 
use of large-grained powder in guns of large cali- 
ber. He tells us that it is because fine powder 
does not burn quickly enough, while every can- 
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noneer knows that the large grains are used for a 
precisely opposite reason. Fine powder burns up 
almost instantly, and its whole expansive force 
being exerted before the inertia of rest in a great 
missile has been overcome, it is apt to burst the 
gun. Coarse powder burns more slowly, and its 
first partial combustion starts the shell forward 
before the whole force is exerted. 

| But slips are not confined to the writers of fic- 
tion by any means. That model of dull accuracy, 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica, in an edition pub- 
lished some years ago, gave the exact date upon 
which Captain Ericsson, of monitor fame, died, 
universally lamented. 

The oddest slip of all shall be the last one men- 
tioned here. It is that of the editors of Webster's 
Dictionary, who while they called it, on its cover, 
‘‘ unabridged,” failed utterly, until very lately, to 
include its own descriptive adjective in its list of 
words! The word ‘ unabridged” was not in the 
unabridged dictionary. 








THE NEW CHURCH DISTRICT OF 
BOSTON. 


By Hezex1an BUTTERWORTH. 


ADICAL changes are now going on in the 
old church landmarks of Boston. The old 
places of worship are, one by one, being removed, 
and losing their traditional simplicity. Christ 
Church remains much the same as in old colonial 
days, and wears its old time expression, with its 
melodious English chimes ; its pulpit books and 
chancel service, the gifts of George II. ; its strange 
images and quaint chandeliers, which were origin- 
ally shipped for a cathedral in old Spain, but 
which found their way to a Protestant church by 
means of the privateers. Its spire lifts its sharp 
point above Copp’s Hill Burying-ground, where 
Cotton Mather sleeps, the same as in colonial 
days, and in those stormy times when Gen. Gago 
looked down from it at the battle of Bunker Hiil, 
and Paul Revere looked up to its historic lantern 
on the night of his famous ride. But this is almost 
the only church of an early date which has: not 
lost, or which is not about to lose, its traditional 
expression. 

King’s Chapel and Hollis St. Church, however, 
still retain, and seem likely to retain, somothing 
of their old time picturesqueness and quaintness. 
The former is soon to be removed back from the 
street into the old burying-ground, and its founda- 
tions re-established on the very graves of those 
historic worthies whose names live, though their 
bodies have long mingled with the dust. Here, in 
unknown graves, lie Gov. Winthrop, John Cotton, 
Lady Andros, and many of the earliest settlers of 
the town of Boston. It seems like a droam of the 
long past, to be told that the old organ in this 
church was selected by Handel himself, after the 
great maestro had become blind, and that tho 
«communion service was presented by William and 
Mary. Charles Sumner attended public worship 
here. 

Brattle St. Church has gone to the Back Bay, 
leaving no trace of its former situation ; but Hol- 
lis St. Church still wears its old time face. We 
never notice the flag staff on its tall spire without 
reealliag Th. Starr King, who hero made a name at 
the age of twenty-four, and whose genius and 
patriotism alike flashed forth in a self-consuming 
blaze. This is the old colonial church of the pun- 
ning parson, Mather Byles: 

“ Here's punning Byles provokes our smiles, 
A man of stately parts; 
Who visits folks to crack his jokes, 
That never mends their hearts.” 

Which is a very ungenerous picture of the witty 
divine. He was a popular pastor fer more than 
forty years, though he had a sharp tongue anda 
trenchant pen, but he lost his popularity at the 
time of the Revolution, when he became a Tory. 
Old people used to tell a multitude of funny aneo- 
dotes of him: how that he was disappointed in 





love, the lady marrying a man by tho name of 


Quincy, and how he told her that she seemed “to 
prefer a Quincy to the Byles”; how that they set 
@ sentinel over his door, whom he persuaded to 
run errands for him, while he took the musket and 


‘stood guard over his own house, to the great 


amusement of the people ; how that, in the stormy 
revolutionary times, he took a visitor to a high 
window on one occasion, “to observe a Tory,” and 
how he died as he had lived, in wonderful 
good humor. Two Episcopal ministers, calling 
upon him in his last sickness, and asking him how 
he felt, received the rather startling assurance 
that “‘he felt that he was about to go where there 
Were no bishops.” It carries us dreamily back to 





the past again to be told that this man numbered 
among his correspondents Pope and Watis. 

The Old South Church, of historic fame, where 
the revolutionary meetings were held, and where 
Franklin was baptized, has been the City Post- 
office since the great fire. The society have al- 
ready begun to worship in their gem of a chapel 
just completed in the rich church edifice they are 
building on the so-called Back Bay. Park Street 
Society expect to change their landmarks to the 
Back Bay church district in time, and Brattle 
Street Church, as we have already stated, have 
made their removal to this newly-created place of 
churches. This latter is the church of Buckmin- 
ster, Palfrey, Edward Iiverett, and of revolution- 
ary associations. Its historic cannon-ball has 
been embedded in the wall of the new church, 
which is a costly edifice, of peculiar design, and 
enriched with many novel and unique embellish- 
ments of art. Trinity Chureh, which was de- 
stroyed by the great fire, and which was always 
found too small after the great soul of Phillips 
Brooks came to fill it, is rebuilding here; and the his- 
torical Second Church, on whose new walls are in- 
scribed the names of John Mayo, Increase Mather, 
Cotton Mather, Samuel Mather, Henry Ware, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson,—what astrange transition 
in theology does this last suggest |—have here re- 
established themselves, and just dedicated their 
new house of worship. 

The part of Boston where these new churches 
are situated is at the foot of Boylston street, and 
on the new made land that has gradually pushed 
away from the city the Back Bay. They are 
within a short walk from the Public Garden and 
the finest part of Beacon street, and follow the 
Museum of Natural History and Institute of 
Technology in a direct line. The great music 
shed, called the Colisseum, where such a multitude 
of musicians sung and played at Gilmore’s delight- 
ful June festival, was here, and the new Art 
Museum is building in the same place. It is now, 
what the fine streets near it were only a few years 
ago, a seeming waste of sand,—treeless, flowerless, 
expressionless. 

The first church erected on the Back Bay was 
the Arlington Street Church, Dr. Channing’s. It 
was followed in 1867 by the Central Church, Pres- 
byterian, which is at the present time the finest 
church in the city. In 1868 the society of the old 
historical First Church established themselves in 
a now and costly edifice on Berkeley street, and 
other historic churehes soon after began to con- 
sider the propriety and feasibility of following 
this traditional pioncer. Among these the Brattle 
Street Church and the historic Second Church 
have been the first to carry out and complete their 
plans. 

The Second Church was dedicated on the even- 
ing of November 4th, and, although not the most 
costly, is pronounced by many to be the most 
harmonious in its interior arrangements and deco- 
ration of any church in the new district. Unlike 
the First Church, it is plain outwardly, but com- 
bines singularly beautiful effects in the service- 


room, especially in its orchestra, from which the } 


organ rises like two towers, through which a rich 
stained-glass window pours its light like an arch 
of clustered gems. It is somewhat remarkable 
that both the first and second churches of the old 
town of Boston, which were planted and rooted 
in Puritan orthodoxy, in the north part of the 
town, should be flowering in Unitarian soil, in 
the newest part of the city. 

The new Old South Church andethe new Trin- 
ity are each so far advanced as to exhibit their 
fine proportions and architectural designs, and 
will be the leading church ornaments of the new 
district when completed. The societies of these 
churches are rich, and each is building for the 
future. The new Old South is to cost over $399,- 
000, and the new Trinity, which will be three or 
four years in building, probably more than $500,- 
000. 

The new churches present a somewhat new 
feature in Protestant church building. They are 
to be more like church institutions or ehurch 
hemes than mere houses of public worship. The 
new Old South, for example, was begun with its 
parsonage ; to this was added the chapel, with its 


‘beautiful glass apartments, so arranged as to 


adapt itself to all possible requirements of the 
social meeting and the Sunday-school. Connect- 
ed with these are parlors for church gatherings, 
rooms for benevolent work, and even a kitchen, 
well supplied with furniture, for use on festival 
occasions. Last of all comes the chureh proper, 
a stately sanctuary, beautiful in design, and rich 
in the empellishment of religious architectural 
art. The new Second Ohurch largely follows the 





same plan. The new Trinity is to combine in its 


.large design rooms or chapels for its social, busi- 


ness and benevolent work. This follows the plan 
and practice of the European Catholic churches, 
an innovation worthy of consideration, and one 
which, perhaps, may be wisely extended. 

These seven churches on the Back Bay, four of 
which are Unitarian and three Trinitarian, are all 
built of stone, and when the last one is completed 
will represent at least $2,000,000. It is hard to 
prophesy whether they are to be inade centers of 
public religious hospitality, life and energy, or 
are to stand as the monument ef the religious 
heroism, genius and vital piety of a generation 
gone. It is a somewhat significant fact that, 
whilo all of the public halls are crowded on the 
Sabbath, and Tremont Temple and Music Hall 
frequently turn away hundreds from their doors, 
the Back Bay churches are restricted to special 
congregations, which are usually small and thin. 
Park Street Church, which is hospitable and cen- 
tral, is always crowded, as Trinity used to be 
when on Summer Street. But the Back Bay 
churches seem to stand apart and aloof from the 
people, and to be as far removed from their hearts 
as they are separated from them by geographical 
position. The need of Boston’s working classes is 
great, sympathetic, free ehurches, like Tremont 
Temple. While it is a matter for congratulation, 
and one of local and even national self-respect, 
that the old historic churches aro building such 
noble monuments, which shell perpetuate inspir- 
ing names and saintly memories, it is sad to have 
the reflection forced home to a keen observer 
that the humble classes of Boston wander through 
the streets on the Sabbath, unsatisfied and spirit- 
ually unfed. Whatever there miay be defective in 
the personal habits and example of Mr. Murray, 
he was certainly right when, in his farewell dis- 
course preached in Park Street Church, on Nov. 
8th, he declared that Boston, with all of her 
beautiful church edifices, needs, more than any- 
thing else, vigorous, sympathizing, hospitable, 
free churches, large enough to welcome the uncer- 
tain thousands that crowd into a few central 
places of worship with discomfort, and thet have 
no Sabbath home. 





O BETHLEHEM, SWEET BETHLEHEM. 
By J. E. Ranxry, D.D. 


BETHLEHEM, sweet Bethichem ! 
Town of tho Hebrew psalmist; 
How bright o'er thee her diadem, 
When Night was at her calmest: 
t seemed as though the cyc could look 
Far up the clear empyrcen, 
The pathway that the angels took, 
Descending to the Syrian ! 


In deepest night, when all was still « 
Beneath tho sky, star-studded, 

And clustered flocks wero on each hill, 
With song the air was flooded ! 

What wonder’s this? O Bethichem, 
Where is thine expectation? 

The angels! Hast no ear for them, 
Hymning their adoration ? 


+ © Bethicham! O Betkichem! 

Did she not know the stranger ? 

The Magi came, with spice and gem: 
What folly could estrange her? 

‘The Shepherds knelt around the child: 
Had sho not read the prophet? 

Of One, earth-born, God’s undefiled ; 
Or had she read, to scoff it? 


She once had pillowed David's heed: 
She pilowed now a greater; 

For lay, unknown, in manger-bed, 
Incarnate, earth’s Creator! 

And yet, no room within tho inn! 
For Him, for her, this etablo? 

Alas! was this our nature's sin, 
Or some inhuman fable ? 


© Bethichem ! sweet Land of Bread, 
Where was thy bounty golden? 

How couldst thou let that little head, 
In mother-arms upholden, 

Among the beasts its sheer find? ° 
That Stranger, born of woman! 

Thou wert so deaf, and dumb, and biind, 
Thou wert, alas! inhuman! 


Tako heed to this, O heart of mino! 
Be not like cold Ephratah ; 
! Thus, when He comes, thy Lord divine, Z 
For earthly things to barter, 
} Be like God’s hosts, from star to star, 
Adown their pathway winging ; 
Be Itke the Magi, from afar 
Their gold and incense bringing. 


Be like the Shepherds, kneeling low 
Beneath descending glory ; 

And when thou dost its gospel know, 
Like them, prociaim the story! 

‘That our glad earth, as on that night, 
Abovo the Shepherds kneeling, 

May flooded be, with song and light, 
Christ's advent here revealing | 
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PROFESSOR SEELYE ON MISSIONS. 


HE course of lectures by Prof. Seelye of Am- 

herst before the Yale Divinity School, on 
Missions, was concluded on Friday last. Having 
considered the condition and needs of the unchris- 
tian world, the failure of the ordinary applianccs 
of civilization to effect moral regeneration, and 
the full adaptedness of the Gospel to accomplish it, 
he next explained and refuted the Millenarian 
theory of Missions. Some Christians argue that 
the strength of the Church is to sit still and wait ; 
that God, in his own time, will effect the conver- 
sion of the heathen; that the work of Missions is 
man’s work, while conversion must be the work 
of God; that by some stupendous displays of di- 
vine wrath the world is to be evangelized, and 
therefore human agencies ought to be abandoned. 
But the Scriptures do not warrant any such con- 
dlusions. It is true that God is the only efficient 
agent in overcoming opposition to the progress of 
his Kingdom, and he alone can bring order out of 
the chaos of man’s heart. It is true that prophecy 
abounds in prediction of dire providences, but 
have not many of these occurred already? These 
have been powerful auxiliaries to the advance- 
ment of God’s Kingdom, and farther impulses will 
doubtless be given to it in the future through the 
Same means. But it has been the power of truth 
which has wrought these results. Preaching has 
awakened opposition, and has also allayed it. 
The work of God has ever gone forward by his 
power working through human agency. These 
two agencies have effected the progress of the 
Church throughout its history. The commission 
to the Apostles to preach was accompanied by the 
promise of divine presence and help. Faith with- 
out works is dead. The Church gains in strength, 
eniargement and purity, only as it associates with 
the Lord in seeking out the lost. The salvation 
of the Church is involved in the missionary cause. 
‘The increase of grace comes from its diffusion, 
and the truest economy for a church is the dis- 
semination of its benefits. Experience proves that 
the home work is most efficient where aghurch is 
most zealous in the foreign work. 


The evangelization of the world is not a hope- 


less task, as the present condition and prospects 


of missions abundantly prove. The work began 
less than a century ago, in the face of opposition 
and ridicule, but it has gone steadily forward, till 
now it encircles the globe. Not even in the apos- 
tolic age was more zeal shown. At the end of the 
first century the number of Christians in the 
world was not half as great as the number now in 
India. 

The method of missionary operations was next 
considered. That pursued by Protestants differs 
radically from the plan of the Romish Church. 
The latter makes the church first, giving promi- 
nence to external manifestations, forms, and ordi- 
nances, and union with Christ afterwards by 
means of the church. It is not by preaching the 
Gospel of Christ, not by the use of the Bible and 
spiritual agencies as the-foremost influences, that 
the conversion of the heathen world is sought. 
As a consequence there has been lack of vital 
Christian power, and the results have not been 
largely favorable to the prosperity of pagan na- 
tions, either in their material, intellectual, or 
moral condition. This is determined not simply 
by Protestant observation, but from their own 
reports. 

Protestant missions, on the contrary, have been 
the outgrowth of the cardinal doctrines of Protes- 
tantism. There are no external forms to appeal 
to the eye, and no priestly mediation between the 
soul and Christ. Religion is a personal matter, 
and the soul comes directly to Christ. Salvation 
is not wrought by man, but is the free gift of God. 
the conversion of the individual by the use of the 
Bible and preaching has been sought, and the re- 
sults have proved the efficacy of this method. Al- 
though all Protestants agree as to the great end 
in view, and preaching as the means, it has been 
a question whether the Gospel should first be 
preached, or educational influences be used to 
pave the way for it. But the more carefully we 
examine Paul’s method of preaching to the hea- 
then, the more we shall discover its applicability 
to our times. Men are not lifted from lower to 
higher planes morally, by intellectual culture 
alone. The controlling motives in life do not 
spring from the intellectual side of man’s nature, 
but rather from the heart, and the personal will 
of God as expressed and made mighty in Christ 
must be introduced into the soul to effect moral 
results. All Christian influences lead to education, 
but education does not always lead to religion, 





while it prepares the mind equally for the bad as 
well as the good. 

Preaching the Gospel is not the presentation of 
doctrine, but it is holding up the life of Christ. 
Laith begets all sound speculations of the intel- 
lect, but is not, itself, begotten in this way. The 
great theme of apostolic preaching was Christ,— 
not hic doctrine, but him. Teaching is valuable 
in Christian or unchristian lands, as teaching 
those whose wills have first been turned to Christ. 
As in the early times, so now, the Gospel should 
be made first. This will quicken the whole man, 
and lead to. ducational pursuits. 

In the last lecture of the course Prof. Seelye con- 
sidered the motives which should prompt to mis- 
sionary endeavors. How shall the church receivo 
the potent inspiration sufficient for this work? 
The one all-comprehensive answer is that only as 
the glory of the Lord shall have risen upon it will 
strength and z2al be imparted. The church need 
not wait for this endowment from on high,—no 
offorts are needed to secure Christ’s nearness. He 
is already in their midst, but the church needs to 
recognize His presence. The difference between 
a church glowing and zealous and one lukewarm, 
is in the clear and vital realization of this pres- 
ence. This increasing consciousness in Christians 
is an index of increasing spirituality. The first 
thing needful to attain this transforming power of 
Christ is to look to Him. Two particulars were 
designated, of which the first is the all-sufficiency 
of His atoning sacrifice. Realizing this, how can 
Christians become apathetic on the ground of 
sympathy with Christ? Sympathy with the sor- 
rows of the world is but feeble in comparison with 
the grander, loftier motive of love to Christ, or 
rather his love to us. The cross of Christ will move 
us to seek the conversion of the world if we stand 
by its side. 

But there is another and yet higher motive. It 
is not the highest type of Christian experience to 
linger always at the cross. We need to pass to 
the sepulcher where he rose. If there ever was a 
miracle this was such, and its proof is irrefutable. 
This inspired the disciples, and there never was a 
bolder set of men when they began to preach 
Christ and His resurrection. All their views of 
Christ took their tone from this event. And as 
this truth, opening to them eternal life, was so 
mighty an inspiration, so will it be to us if truly 
apprehended. The work is rapidly advancing. 
Within fifty years 4,000 centers of Christian influ- 
ence have been opened. in pagan lands. With 
these motives in the heart, what a kindling im- 
pulse to labor for the evangelization of the world. 


Keeture-LHoom Calk, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“ MURMURINGS AND DISPUTINGS” 


Fripay Eventrne, Dec. 18, 1874. 


T is supposed that Paul’s letter to the Philip- 
pians was the last that he wrote, and was written 
during his captivity in Rome, just preceding his rest. 
It,is perhaps the tenderest of all his letters. There is 
an air of sweetness and gentleness in it—not a melan- 
choly that indicates suffering, but that melancholy 
which 1s like twilight. The absence in it of argument, 
in the sense in which you perceive it in Romans or 
Galatians, is also to be noted. It is to be noted, like- 
wise, how mue@h he insists upon the great elements and 
the details of Christian character. Among other 
things, in the midst of a vehement exhortation to 
Christian life, namely,—“It is God that worketh in us 
to will and to do of his good pleasure”—I find this in- 
junction: 

“Do all things without murmurings and disputings, that 
ye may be blameless and harmless, the sons of God, without 
rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, among 
whom ye shine as lights in the world.” 

This does not exclude, of course, a cheerful and man- 
ly exchange of thrusts and parries, in the way of 
argument, which 1s often both wholesome for the un- 
derstanding and for the spirits themselves. We are 
not to walk in any such fear of collision as shall make 
us narrow and timid; but there is to be a large, sweet 
disposition which carries in us contentment, and to- 
ward others such a generous and genial good-will that 
it will not be difficult for us to avoid disputations, 


“Do all things without murmurings.” ‘Take a 
cheerful view of things. Accept the situation. Do 
not grumble. Moroseness, ill-natured, snappish re- 
marks, all sorts of complaints, doleful self-pityings, 
that miserable draw] which s0 often fills up the lower 
places of our experience—the finger of the Lord has 
been pointed specifically at these things. We have 
been forbidden to indulge in them; and thir is a 
command gs much as “ Thou shalt not steal.” .! {any 
think that they would be found guilty in the judg- 











ment day i* ihey were to steal; but they will grumble 
all day long, through the week, from one end of the 
month to the other, and never seem to think that they 
have broken a commandment. 

Men are to be useful—that we understand; and the 
moment a man is converted we set him to doing 
something. We send him out into the neighborhood 
to gather in the ignorant, and to instruct them. We 
inspire enterprise in people when they are converted, 
and teach them that a Christian character is one that 
takes a large view of the whole community. We give 
currency to the idea that a Christian is one who gives 
his time and influence to build up the community. 
Having our thought so much fixed on this larger out- 
line of Christian character, the building up of Chris- 
tian graces in ourselves seems to escape our attention. 

Now, a man may bea large character, and be like a 
sunflower. That is a very large flower; but who 
ever wanted to wear a sunfloyer? Who ever picked 
one to putinatumbler? Who ever brought to a sick 
man a bouquet of sunflowers? On the other hand, 
how many small flowers, examined by a magnifying 
class, are exquisite in their lines and details and paint- 
ings! It seems as though nothing could have been 
added to them and nothing could have been taken 
from them to make them more perfect. They are 
small; but they are lovely, and greatly to be desired, 
on account of their exquisite texture, their beautiful 
lines and tints, and their delightful fragrance. 

Now, if one is gentle and humble, if he is genial, if 
he is self-denying and obliging and courteous, if he is 
meek, if he is loving and lovable, if he has the various 
Christian graces, and carries them into a sphere of 
constant activity, he is a Cbristian in the true sense of 
the word. But suppose he has not time to attend to 
the minor graces, suppose he has so much to do, 
striking right and left, that he is obliged to omit these, 
and he says, “I lack many things, I know; I am nota 
saint, to be sure; but I am giving my time and 
strength to the cause of the Lord,” is he a model of 
Christian character? His is a great, rough, robust 
kind of Christian character; but it is not such an one 
as the Scriptures enjoin; and yet how many there are 
who suppose that this is all that is required! 

Take, in a family, a rigorous catechist who is for- 
ever seeing what is wrong. In the main, he is kind 
and gentle and good; but he is critical, he is quick, he 
is nimble of tongue, and he is zealous in the use of it. 
He is continually finding fault with this one, putting 
that one right, and hitting that one. He is a constant 
censor and corrector in the household. And how 
tired one gets of him! How one wishes that he could 
have something else besides that incessant play upon 
his nerves! Whatan attrition the perpetual working 
of the influence of such a man is upon one’s soul! 
How it keeps one on a strain all the time! 

There are a great many families in which disputings 
take place every morning and every night. Father 
and mother get up in the morning, and almost the first 
thing they disagree’ about something. They come to 
the table, and at once fall to disputing. The children, 
too, catching their spirit, get into jars with each other, 
and high words fly backwards and forwards across the 
table. The servants come in, and then come murmur- 
ings; and they answer back; and then there are dis- 
putings. There is a round of combativeness all the 
morning. At length, the various members of the 
household part, to come together again in the even- 
ing, and the moment they come together there is 
a hitch somewhere; there is abrasion of feeling which 
result sometimes in quarrelings, and sometimes in 
disputings. There is a constant exchange of little 
bitter remark. “I will give as good as you send.” 
*“*You remember what you said yesterday, and nowI 
have got you’’—such expressions as these are indulged 
in. Petty, malign feelings are kept alive in one way 
and another through temper and irritableness. But 
how utterly it is unlike the spirit of Christ! ¢ 

How many of us sit down and account with our- 
selves, and say, ‘‘ Because I am a Christian I must 
carry myself in such a way that my life shall be made 
agreeable and profitable to those who are round about 
me”? I think that one who makes children happy, 
who makes servants who wait upon him more self- 
respectful and joyous, who hasa pleasant word for the 
expressman who comes to bring him a package, and 
for the drayman that brings a load to his house, recog- 
nizing their manhood, so that the next time he meets 
them they turn their head almost expecting that he 
will bow to them, because he has been so kind and 
gentle to them—I think that a person who carries him- 
self thus carries himself in a way that is profitable. 

Many people wonder why they have not more 
faith, more moral intuitions, and more spiritual joy. 
They wonder why the Bible does not open up to them 
as it does to some other people. They wonder why 
they have not such experiences as they hear of in the 
class or lecture-room. They do not consider that it is 
because of their temper, that it is because they die 
disputatious, or because they are discontented and 
murmurous. These states are incompatible with the 
higher feelings. Where these states exist the higher 
feelings cannot blossom. 

“Christ in you, the hope of glory,” is spoken of. 
Christ is born in us; we are to represent him; and itis 
aslander on Christ's name for people to represent him 
as thoy do by the way they feel, and talk, and act. 
You are representing your Master to men; and you 
are bound to make him as beautiful as is consistent 
with your nature and disposition; but you slur his 
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mame, you disfigure the conception which men have 
of him, you slander him, if you carry about with you 
‘@ discontented, wurmuring, disputatious spirit. 

Many persons fall into this discontent and these 
murmurings and disputings by reason of sickness and 
weakness. Sickness and weakness are palliations, bnt 
they are not excuses. It is very difficult for one who 
suffers all the time to be patient and sweet-minded. 
It is very difficult for one to be patient and sweet- 
minded who is nervous by reason of sickness, and 
is rasped by pain all the time; but men are called to 
exhibit the Christian grace under difficulties. Christ 
counted it possible for men to exhibit Christian graces 
notwithstanding their hindrances; and it is not for us 
to excuse ourselves, and to find reasons why we are 
not culpable if we are delinquent in such respects. It 
‘is more manly for us to find reasons why we are cul- 
pable if we fail in such respects, and tostruggle against 
the obstacles which are in our way. Happy are we, 
if, called of Christ to represent him in the midst of 
& perverse generation and in a corrupted world, we do 
it faithfully and cheerfully. 


Books ny Authors. 


THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


We believe that in the whole history of the 
Atlantic there has rarely if ever been a better num- 
ber than the last. Dr. Holmes has a paper on ‘‘ The 
Americanized European,’’ the style of which shows 
all his old brilliancy, while the matter has special 
value from the importance of the subject and the pro- 
fessional knowledge which he brings to it. Mr. San- 
born begins the story of John Brown, much of the 
first chapter being a republished autobiographical 
letter written to a child, which shows a delightful 
side of the old hero’s character. Bayard Taylor writes 
very interestingly of “ Autumn Days in Weimar.” 
Robert Dale Owen’s narrative of ‘‘ Katie King,” at 
first a wonder-story quite in advance of common 
ghostly legends, reads as an exquisite comedy since 
‘Katie has turned out to be so exceedingly “‘ material.” 
Mr. Owen’s reputation for honesty loses nothing; but 
his skill as an investigator is sadly shaken, and a good 
deal of distrust inevitably falls on his previous re- 
ports from the “Debatable Land.” Of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s two poems, that on “The Old Bridge at 
Florence” is delightful in its condensedness and 
quaint fancy. Miss Woolson tells a charming and 
pathetic story of Wilhelmina. Mark Twain, whose 
very original vein shows as yet no sign of exhaustion, 
writes about ‘‘Old Times on the Mississippi.” We 
cannot enumerate all the other contributions, but 
among them we note the beginning of a new serial by 
Mr. Henry James, Jr. 

Harper is unusually strong in illustration, pre- 
senting sixty-five pictures; the best of them illustrate 
avery pretty poem entitled, ‘The Children’s Night.” 
Sir Samuel Baker’s new book, “ Ismailia,” is made the 
subject of one of those well-illustrated interesting 
sketches which are a specialty of this magazine. Mr. 
Knight’s second paper on Mechanical Progress con- 
tinues the excellent and valuable series of papers en- 
titled “‘ The First Century of the Republic.” Castelar’s 
fifteenth paper is peculiarly interesting because of its 
masterly analysis of Schliermacher’s character and in- 
fluence, but one naturally wonders whether, if his dis- 
cursive mood continues, Castelar will be able to finish 
his work even ina lifetime. Mr. William Black, who 
is one of the most promising of the younger English 
novelists, contributes the opening chapters of a new 
story entitled ‘‘ The Man Who Was Like Shakespeare,” 
the characters being decidedly unlike those in novels 
of the conventional type. 


The Popular Science Monthly has an excellent 
table of contents, althongh it contains but two or 
three articles of interest to general readers. ‘ Evolu- 
tion in Ornament ’”’ is of general interest and very well 
written. ‘‘ Woman’s Place in Nature,” by a writer 
who is both a woman and a pbysiologist—a physician, 
in fact, is an article for which the real friends of 
womanly progress will be grateful. Herbert Spencer's 
“The Emotions in Primittve Man ” is interesting read- 
ing and full of curious information, all of which is 
evidence for the theory of evolution. The editorial 
columns are, as usual, full of valuable matter. 

’ The Aldine contains three very fine views (one 
of them covering a full page) from the Delaware 
Water-Gap neighborhood. The remaining pictures 
are one after Siegert; very plainly telling its own 
story; one after Erdmann, which proper editorial 
supervision would have excluded; a moonlight scene, 
in which the light is badly managed ; a portrait of Miss 
Margaretta Moore; a picture of the new building of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co.; “ Fisherman’s Luck,” 
drawn by John 8. Davis, and a sketch by the same 
artist of Vernet Lecompte’s ‘“‘ Daughter of Cleopatra.” 
Both these latter are ruined, so far as the facial ex- 
pression of the characters is concerned, by the use of 
the last method of shading which should be entrusted 
toanengraver. In the “Daughter of Cleopatra” the 
pose and incident suggests spirited action and an in- 
telligent face, whereas the expression is more that of 
a brown study than any other mental condition. 


\t The Galaxy for January is brilliant, though it 
may strike many readers of the articles of Mr. Browne 




















and Mr. Kimball as being more brilliant than authori- 
tative. There is a good New England story by Rose 
Terry Cooke, and a fierce and dangerous reply, by 
Mr. Richard Grant White, to those worshipers of Liszt 
and Wagner who have been offended by Mr. White’s 
criticisms of those musicians; there is also a continua- 
tion of Mr. Boyesen’s gracefully told story. ‘‘ Under 
the Roof with Home’ is a recital of the sort of Mr. 
Owen’s unlucky one in the Atlantic; in fact one 
thinks instinctively of Mr. Owen as one reads the 
author’s quotation from the great medium Home him- 
self: “If you wish to investigate the subject of spirit- 
ualism, you can not be too careful in your choice of a 
medium.”’ We wonder what wrong the readers of the 
Galary have done that the publishers impose upon 
them an advertising sheet in the middle of the maga- 
zine? 


In the Catholic World the article which will 
principally interest the general reader is entitled “‘ En- 
glish and Scotch Scenes,” from the pen of a very ap- 
preciative writer. There are two Christmas poems, 
both of which ‘are good. A critical review of the pro- 
ceedings of the late Protestant Episcopal Convention 
gives occasion for some pointed comparisons of that 
church with the church of Rome, principally on the 
question as to which of them shows the best evidence of 
being the authoritative expounder of God’s will. 


The most interesting article in Scribner is the 
first installment of “A voyage Down an Unknown 
River,” the river being the Colorado and the voyager 
being Major Russell, who tells the story. The cafion 
of the Colorado is likely (until some one finds some- 
thing new in this unexplored country of ours) to be 
the most mysterious of our natural treasures, and the 
explorers’ tales will be hardly less wonderful than 
those which stay-at-home romancers have given us. 
Dr. Holland gives the first installment of his ‘Story 
of Seven Oaks,” and introduces us to at least two very 
promising characters. Scribner’s readers are, like 
those of the Galaxy, to be afflicted with a misplaced 
advertising leaf. 


St. Nicholas comes to us as full as ever of good 
reading and fun, and contains many good pictures 
with but two or three poor ones. There are some 
studies of newly-hatched chickens that would compel 
unseemly laughter from evena grave theologian. We 
do not know whether we increase or injure the repu- 
tation of St. Nicholas when we say we always read it 
through for our individual delectation, but the fact of 
our reading it remains, and will remain. 


The £clectic is unusually good, both in its selec- 
tions and illustrations. These latter are both from 
steel plates: one is entitled “‘Blmd man’s buff,’”’ and 
the other “ Van Dyke leaving Rubens.’”” Among the 
literary contents we find the first of Julian Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Saxon Studies,” which show the best work 
Mr. Hawthorne has accomplished. There is also an 
article from the Saturday Review, entitled “‘ Mr. Rus- 
kin on Mr. Ruskin,” which has all the briskness pecu- 
liar to the Review, with an amount of accuragy and 
fairness which it is not always safe to expect from that 
journal. The remaining selections are timely, and 
such as give the Eclectic its distinctive character. 


ART STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE. 
The Life and Habits of Wild Animals. IHustrated from De- 
signs by Jowmh Wolf. Engraved by J. W. and Edward 
ymper. ith descriptive letterpress by Daniel Giraud 

Elliott, F.L.8., F.Z.8. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This handsome quarto deserves a more pre- 
tentious and suggestive name than it has, for it is a 
book of exceptional artistic merit, while the fact that 
it is entirely without a competitor in its peculiar fleld 
gives it an especial value. The designs are by Joseph 
Wolf, an enthusiastic artist who is also an able natu- 
ralist. Mr. Wolf’s whole life-time has been devoted 
to art-studies of wild-animals, and his paintings are in 
too active demand to ever find their way into the 
market. The illustrations in this book are naturally 
very different from those in the finest works on natu- 
ral history. Here, every picture igthe work of an 
artist as well as a draughtsman. No animal is pre- 
sented merely in his general appearance; each one is 
the centre of a scene full of action and suggestion. 
The gorilla appears in the character of guard to his 
hideous family; the tiger is struggling with a croco- 
dile, while his mate, as carefully drawn as the prin- 
cipal actors, looks on in affright; the panther and 
deer, introduced together, illustrate a wonderful bit 
of strategy; Bruin aud the buffalo meet, to the intense 
discomfort of the former; the lion, standing with a 
helpless animal beneath his paw, starts in affright at a 
flash of lightning. Most of the other plates are equally 
strong. Of the engraving and printing it is almost 
impossible to speak too highly; the engravers are 
themselves artists instead of mere wood-cutters, and 
have worked in full and intelligent sympathy with 
the designer, while the printing is done by a house 
without an equal in the art of printing from wood- 
engravings. 

The text is instructive and very interestingly 
written, but mary readers will wish that those por- 
tions describing the plates had been omitted. Only 
poor pictures and obscure ones need to be explained; 
the scenes Mr. Wolf presents will be comprehended 
even by ordinary children, and are not likely to be 
more forcibly impressed upon the imagination by the 
most able descriptions that can be written. The only 
other regret the book inspires is that beasts or birds of 





prey appear in nearly every plate, and that such wild 
animals as are inoffensive as well as beautiful are in- 
troduced but seldom. 


HEADS AND TAILS. 

Heads and Tails: Studies and Stories of Pets. By Grace 
Greenwood, Withillustrations. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
This little book makes no pretensions to being 

a gift-book, but many publishers of costly holiday 
books might learn something by studying the typog- 
raphy, illustration, paper and binding of ** Heads and 
Tails.’ The cover is especially handsome, being elab- 
orately stamped in black and gilt, with tithe in rustic 
lettering in gold, and vignettes of an humble toad, an 
excited rabbit, an expectant-eyed cow, a dignified goat, 
an industrious squirrel, and half-a-dozen other birds 
and animals about whom the author has stories to tell. 
The stories are teld in the author’s happiest style, as 
might naturally be expected when one learns that 
most of the living subjects were individually admired 
by the writer. The illustrations are sixteen in num- 
ber, and most of them are exceptionally good in 
design and execution. The book will he a very good 
one to give to a young person of either sex, and espe- 
cially to any one who is fond of pets; there is in it, 
however, enough of Grace Greenwood’'s peculiar hu- 
mor to make it a good book to read aloud in the family 
circle, unless there happen to be Congressmen or 
other politicians dropping in to call. 


RHINE-LAND SKETCHES. 
oy BY Rawerd Beakan "With ores 300 Tiueteations 
from designs by Gustave Doré and others. - Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This book is a reprint of the sketches which have ap- 
peared in Lippincott’s Magazine during many months 
past, and readers of the magazine will be disappointed 
to find that in the book the matter appears in no better 
dress than in the magazine... The illustrations certainly 
deserve more attention and more tasteful typography 
than the publishers bave given them; perhaps, how- 
ever, these gentlemen suspected the public pocket of 
unwillingness to rightly honor that work which pub- 
lishers cannot be asked to do for love alone. 

Mr. Straban’s book is sketchy, irregular, curious and 
brilliant. He has found a few places and characters 
not described in guide-books, and experienced sensa- 
tions wholly unconventional in the presence of objects 
and associations dear to tourists, He has picked up a 
great many unpublished anecdotes—some of which 
relate to the Franco-Prussian war, and has found some 
of the mythological personages of the Rhine in bodily 
shape and modern clothing, but, like truth itself, un- 
changed because of change of dress. The illustrations 
are in general very apt. Those - by Doré contain as 
muck that is startling, powerful, fanciful, grotesque, 
laugh-provoking and artistic as can be found in any 
other similar number of the same artist’s works, but 
those in which the effect is due to the skillful manage- 
ment of lights and shadows have not been properly 
prepared for the press, and fail, therefore, to impress 
upon the reader the artist’s intention. The publishers 
have wisely inserted many illustrations by other art- 
ists,and have thus given the reader the benefit of a 
wider range of pictorial hints and embellishments than 
any single artist could have done. The binding is very 
tastefully designed and executed, and makes us mourn 
anew that the publishers were not moved to make of 
The New Hyperion an elegant holiday volume—instead 
of merely a well-made book. 


READABLE MYTHOLOGY. 

The Myths of the Rhine. Translated from the French of X. 
B. Saintine by Prof. M. Schele De Vere, LL.D. Illustrated 
by Gustave Doré. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
A better partnership of book-makers could 

bardly be imagined than Saintine and Doré, for each 

posseses the characteristics of which the other is ut- 
terly destitute. Saintine is delightfully humorous and 
graceful on every page; Doré is powerful and start- 
ling, sometimes horrible, getting no nearer pleasant- 
ness than the grotesque maybe. When Saintine finds 
a legend or a character of beauty he lingers lovingly 
over it, When Doré illustrates what the writer says 
in such a case, he cither makes a grotesque sketch, or, 
if a beautiful face is suggested by the writer, he con- 
siderately turns it about, or drops the head so as to 
hide it completely. His power, however, is very dis- 
tinctly displayed throughout the volume. “™ The 
Northwest Wind,” “ Odin,” “The Giant Ymer,” are 
sketches either of which would make the fame of an 
ordinary artist. His sketch of the ideal Scandina- 
vian warrior in martial array, and the bloused, night- 
capped peasant who has finally resulted from the line 
of “natural selection” commencing with that war- 
rior, will provoke innnumerable smiles, and wonder- 
ings as to who and what were the reader’s ancestors 
long, long ago. In his full-page picture of the worid 
as it existed (according to a legend of the Rhine) in 
the days of monsters, he shows us some animals and 
reptiles compared with which the pterodactyl and the 
megatherium are beautiful barnyard ornaments, The 
crossing of the Rhine by the divinities of Greece and 
Rome is a small but very funny sketch: Jupiter, Bac- 
chus, Mercury, Diana, Juno, Venus, and other divin- 
ities, are seated on a raft, in the uncomfortable posi- 
tions necessitated by a lack of chairs or other seats, 
and the boatman wears the military fatigue cap so 
dear to the German bead. His portraits of Odin and 

Freyr are wonderfully drawn; but romantic pocts 

will find no inspiration in them, “The Flight of the 
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Conspirators,” who take refuge undei 1aushrooms, is 
one of the prettiest fancies we have ever seen from 
Doré's pencil. These are but a few illustrations among 
the hundreds of equally noticeable ones which the 
book contains. 

The author’s story of the “Myths” is told with 
wonderful ease, grace and humor, and with many 
gentile touches of satire and sarcasm. His comments 
afe all made in that delightful, gravely-bumvrous 
manner which seems to be, by divine right, especially 
the property of Frenchmen. He is fortunate in hav- 
ing for his translator a Frenchman who. while the 
master of excellent English, has not lost that faculty 
of expression which is peculiar to bis native tongue. 
The reader of these stories of the myths will be often 
moved to suspect the author of subtle applications 
and parallels to people and events of ourown age; 
and when the said reader finds himself fairly on the 
seent of such game he will marvel to find how much 
of it there is, and that it is so apt and amusing. 

Typographically, the book is a beauty. The paper, 
the type, the precise degree of openness of the page, 
the ink and the manner in which it is put on, the suc- 
cessful manner in which the illustrations are present- 
ed, and even so small a matter as the position of the 
border line, all evince intelligent and artistic super- 
vision. The cover (of the cloth-bound edition) is of a 
rich but subdued yellowish hue, and is ornamented 
with that one of the Rhineland emblems which is 
most likely to occur to the popular mind—the vine, in 
full leaf and fruit. 


1 NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


The fourth volume of the ‘‘ Little Classics,” en- 
titled Life, is a charming book to read aloud of a 
winter evening. Good no less to be read by one’s self, 
but most of the selections are worthy of the leisurely 
tasting of oral perusal. The criticism which we bave 
made on the preceding volumes, that the gloomy and 
horrible element predominates in them, does not apply 
to this one. The selections too are more numerous 
and more varied; altogether it seems to us much the 
best of theseries. We cannot enumerate all the fifteen 
selections. Among the familiar favorites are ‘‘ Rab 
and his Friends,” “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” one 
of the “ Reveries of a Bachelor” (whose charm none 
of Mr. Mitchelli’s later works matches, to our thinking), 
Lamb’s “ Dream Children,” and Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
speech—in whose words so much of the inner meaning 
of that wonderful life was expressed. In his simple 
sincerity the great President said, “The world will 
little note nor long remember what we say here’’— 
but, because he was lifted into something far higher 
than any selfish thought of fame, his rough-hewn sen- 
tences are immortal. We should like to linger over 
other things in the book, but must be content with 
saying that the reader will be likely to find in it old 
friends whom he will be glad to meet again, and some 
new acquaintances that he will henceforth treasure. 


° What a Boy, by Julia A. Willis, is not a novel, 
but is an unusually good story. Its hero isa boy who 
objected to being managed, who “didn’t think,” and 
whose conscience and affections seldom brought relief 
to his afflicted parents and relatives. To people of 
deficient vitality, with children like unto their parents, 
Phil Frost seems an exaggeration ; but every man who 
was well-born, and healthy and unabused in his youth, 
will understand every freak of this precious young 
scamp, and yield him a great deal of sympathy. He 
is marvelously free from the vices into which boys 
usually fall, and this, too, may seem unnatural to 
those who do not understand that these same vices are 
the only outlets for that vitality which is repressed 
and hindered when it attempts to relieve itself in 
such attractive ways as are harmless. Childhood, 
parental government, love, marriage and divorce are 
all touched in the course of the story, so the author 
has abundant opportunity to display her own wisdom, 
but, to our unspeakable delight, she does nothing of 
the sort. She tells her story with a great deal of wis- 
dom, wit, and the best of temper, but leaves her 
readers to make their own deductions. Such liberty 
is unusual: we are so unused to having so much con- 
fidence reposed in us that we hardly know how to 
behave. Social topics afferd such excellent facilities 
for the unburdening of one’s self of criticism, sarcasm, 
advice and bile, that we generally expect to lay down 
books on such subjects with the reflection, ** How 
smart!” and the determination to read no more of 
that same author until we feel as wicked people do 
when they desire to see prize-fights or bull-baitings. 
What a Boy is an excellent book to leave “lying 
around’”’—every member of the family will be sure to 
read it through, and, after enjoying the author’s 
humor, will find themselves in possession of something 
solid to think about. It should, above all things, go 
into all Sunday-school libraries, for it complies with 
every requirement of the guardians of those store- 
houses of knowledge, is free from the prevalent faults 
of Sunday-school books, and has virtues to which said 
books are strangers. (Lippincott.) 


| South Meadows, by E. T. Disosway, is a story of 
old New England in the days of witchcraft. It is in- 
tensely interesting, though told in the simplest pos- 
sible manner, as if the author realized that such a 
subject could interest readers without the assistance 
of artificial embellishment. The characters are but 
few, but they are very distinctly drawn: this is espe- 
cially the case with Cotton Mather, of whom the 
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author gives an extremely clear impression. ‘The 
story is necessarily a sad one, and impresses us anew 
with the theory, which has been advanced from time 
to time, that belief in witchcraft was due to a species 
of insanity engendered by the natural reaction from 
protracted thought on certain unsolvable religious 
problems. (Porter & Coates.) 


Ten Old Maids, by Julie P. Smith, is not so 
good as it should be. There was in the author’s first 
books promise which has never been fulfilled, but 
which will be impatiently remembered by readers. 
There are readers in this world who would unsus- 
Ppectingly devour a hundred books which were exactly 
alike, without ever imagining there was such a thing 
as sameness about them, but it is not for such readers 
that Mrs. Smith wishes to write. (Carleton). 

Under the Limes, by the author of Christina 
North, would be a good story if the writer had any- 
thing to write about. It is in exceHent English, the 
sentiment is pure, the characters say or do little that 
is bad—or good, and one naturally asks, from chapter 


to chapter, ** What is it all about?’’ It seems some- |’ 


what as if the author had taken Trollope as a model, 
replacing that author’s dreary society-talk with con- 
versation of a higher order, but leaving entirely out 
of sight the plot and incidents without which a story 
seems & body without bones, nerves or circulatory 
apparatus. (Macmillan.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The readers and admirers of Mr. Froude, and 
those acquainted with his historical method, will be 
surprised to learn that he is at work upon a history of 
Great Britain’s colonies in South Africa. Excepting in 
the case of Bishop Colenso, it is hard to imagine what 
religious or political significance South African affairs 
can present to a writer of history as Mr. Froude likes 
to write it. 


To people who have watched the career of noted 
Frenchmen since °48, one of the most notable signs 
of the political changes in France will be found in the 
fact that Victor Hugo has returned to Paris, and in- 
tends to make there his permanent residence. 


In reply to correspondents asking information 
about Dr. A. N. Bell’s paper on the “Perils of the 
School-room,” noticed in the Christian Union some 
weeks since, we would say that the paper will appear 
in full in the January number of The Sanitarian, pub- 
lished by Dr. Bell himself at 234 Broadway, N. Y. 


The bard of Avon is rather an ancient author to 
be the recipient of new compliments and flattering 
attentions, but it is nevertheless true that his Othello 
has just been translated into Hebrew, and published, 
with a critical introduction in the same language. 


Lovers of Edgar A. Poe’s poetry will rejoice to 
learn that in a pew four-volume edition, to be pub- 
lished in Zdinburgh, there is to be a memoir, compiled 
from trustworthy sources, which will refute many of 
the statements ubout Poe’s character, habits, etc., for 
the publication of which the late Mr. Griswold was 
responsible. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons are about to publish some 
very practical political manuals, in the shape of vol- 
umes of sketches of the most noted political leaders of 
England, France, Russia, and other European coun- 
tries. We earnestly hepe the United States will not 
be forgotten. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, London and 
New York, have commenced the republication, in En- 
glish, of the Four Gospels, with etchings after Bida’s 
noted designs. Of illustrators of the Bible M. Bida is 
unquestionably the most capable and faithful. Doré’s 
illustrations, considered in their entirety, were fail- 
ures, and no other artist of power has attempted to 
present more than two or three Scriptural scenes and 
characters. There have been great paintings and 
frescoes illustrating events transpiring in the course of 
Christ’s ministry, and some of these have been re- 
duced and given to the world at large, but without 
giving perfect satisfaction. Despite their skill as color- 
ists and draftsmen, the painters and engravers have 
given us ideals whose shape and color were influenced 
by the artists’ persona] and national associatidns, We 
have ‘“‘Holy Families’ in which all the faces were 
striking, but Italian, and innumerable Virgins and 
Saints who were Spanish, Dutch or French, according 
to the land of the artist’s birth. But M. Bida is, be- 
sides being a skillful artist, a Jew by birth and educa- 
tion, and a Christian by profession, so that his every 
line may be implicitly trusted. One needs to see but 
two or three of his pictures to understand that here is 
an artist whose “ schoe]”’ is entirely his own; his pict- 
ure entitled “The Virgin and Child” is the only one 
that in any way suggests the Italian school, and the 
suggestion comes only from the cloud of cherubs hov- 
ering about the pair; the child Jesus himself is strik- 
ingly unlike any other artist’s conception of him, and 
his mother, though not so distinctly idealized, has no 
less a face of Bida’s own imagining. In minor details 
the artist is of course correct; the Jewish features, 
dress, characteristic poses, and material surroundings 
are given with the accuracy which is based upon actual 
knowledge. As an artist, in distinction from being 
merely a Jewish artist, Bida is great. His groupings 
are absolutely wonderful. Not a figure is introduced 
except for individual effect, and yet none of his pict- 
ures seem out of proportion for the lack of figures 





such as many distioguished artists scatter about a cam- 
vass only to preserve its artistic balance. As a deline- 
ator of facial expression M. Bida is not successful; he 
exceeds Doré, but neither Doré nor any other Bible- 
illustrator has achieved general success in this direc- 
tion. The expression of Bida’s characters is conveyed 
by their poses and gestures, and is done in a marked 
and unequalled manner. His pictures of the Anpnun- 
ciation, The Women at the Tomb, and, above ail, a 
picture of Christ, musing, alone by the sea-side, strik- 
ingly illustrates this faculty of M. Bida’s. That effect- 
iveness often gained by skillful but unartistic trickery 
he does not seem to seek at all, or to understand how 
it is effected. Judging by the past history of Bible 
illustration, we feel justified in asserting that there is 
little probability that Bida’s superior will ever be 
found, and that to coming students of art applied to 
Scriptural subjects he will be the master. Our only 
cause for regret is that the English publishers do not 
give us, also, the exquisite chapter-heads, chapter-ends, 
and initial letters which ornamented the original edi- 
tion. 


In the Atlantic for January, Mr. Robert Dale 
Owen details very minutely his interviews with the 
spirit of Katie King, and asserts his belief in the gen- 
uineness of the manifestations. Pasted into the mag- 
azine, and just where Mr. Owen’s sketch commences, 
is an announcement from the publishers that Mr. 
Owen’s statements are printed upon his own sole re- 
sponsibility. The hopes of Spiritualists and the aston- 
ishment of other people, however, have been suddenly 
lessened by a card from Mr. Owen, under date of Dec. 
6, in which he says that “ circumstantial evidence, 
which I have just obtained, induces me te withdraw 
the assurances which I bave heretofore given of my 
confidence in the genuine character of certain man- 
ifestations presented last summer, in my presence, 
through Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Holmes.” 


One of the books which make people of artistic 
taste and small purses feel their poverty is The Turner 
Gallery, which Mr. Bouton, who has secured the en- 
tire large-paper edition, is offering for sale. It con- 
tains sixty engravings, all artist’s proofs, after some 
of Turner’s most celebrated paintings, and printed 
from the original steel plates, instead of from electro- 
types thereof. Engravings from these same plates 
have been sold in England and America at very high 
prices, but the entire series has not until now been 
offered in its collective form. To give in line and 
shadow any definite idea of Turner’s wonderful color- 
studies would of course be impossible, but the engra- 
vings make one fairly acquainted with the quaint 
fancies, exquisite sense of proportion, and wonderful 
completeness of detail for which Turner was celebra- 
ted. Mr. Ruskin, who has devoted a great deal of ink 
and paper to Turner-worship, would probably like to 
burn or otherwise destroy these beautiful books, on 
the ground that they contain only degrading imita- 
tions; but art-lovers who look at them are probably 
unconscious of there being any thing degrading in the 
pleasure they experience in looking at them. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all books deliwered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be acknowledged im its earliest subsequent issue. Publis wil 
confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.j 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Am oe eney Clemanae, “His Two Wives.”..Hurd & Houghton. 1 75 
Bake er, Sir uel, ** Ismailia.” Harpers. 

* Bible Text-Book, The.”.........+---++rs+ee: Am. Tract ety. %% 
Bancroft, Hubert H., “The Native Races of the! Pacific States.” 
Cornell, W. M., LL.D., “Charles Sumner.” (Memoir nd Bulo- 

ame: H. Earle, Boston. 
Chaney, Mrs. Geo. L., “William Henry, Dramatized 7 mpetlted 
Pn aig for Ciieet. Pnebagnd cated angseerseoos Estes & Lauriat. 
Doe Class-Book.”’.......... Barnes & Co. 

Deltisct rans, D ere on the Proverbs.” . 
a. 
opens fish on the Daily Path 


eecsnecnonce Am. Tract Soci ets. 
“Daily ndum Book for ist Francis & Loutre 


Edward rs. Annie, Sheldon 
“Belectic i istorieal j* oui aregy Mad aan Hinkle &Co. 
Eggleston, Geo. Cary, “A Rebel’s Recollections. 


gp 


Lipp 
rience. ef ESS wd 


N.Y. 
il) & Co. 


Howells, W. Dy, seca dais % % 
Mady 0 Belawford. ame Rory of oon Other Tre 


Lin 
Lerm “The 
“Light ton Lite’s "s Paths,” (in Chart Form). ..Am. Pract Boel Socilet ety 


onald, Geo iiract octet 
ler, Mrs. M. a, “Bertio’s Fali.”........-. Aga: iret ety. 
Monod, Rev. Theo., “The Christian and His Cross. oat 


Am 
Nordhoff, Charles, “Politics for Young Americans ”, Warpers. 
“Our Little Ones in Heaven.”...........+-+4+++ ig conld 4&1 Lincoln. 
Putnam, A. P., “Singers ers and Songs of the Liberal 


Packard, A. 8., “Insects of the Pond and Stream.” 
& Lauriat, paper. 
Rossetti, Christina G.. “Annus Domini. Tet Sports Brothers. 
Riddell, Mrs. J. H., “Too Much Alone.”.... & Iau 
paper 
“Round by Round.” Am. Tract Soci 

Raymo' na RW W., “Man in the Moon, and Other ey = e. - 
“Bev Six, or the Fall Great Re bie, ” 

maid * saan EP. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Townsend, Virginia oe “One Woman’s Two Lovers. ia 


Taylor, Rev. W. M. D.D.. “David. King of Israel.” 


Legends of medida Chet aco. 


De 
‘atson, J. M., “Independent SS be lier.”’.. Barnes & Co. 
rarner, Anna ten - o. . 3 & 








Sainte. naneones a 
jo Siaber and his Briends, od 


We here also received current numbers of the following pabli- 


os (Scotland) .—Schoolda .— Work and 


te Alpena 4 m. Ne ne na 
The Living We ay.—London Quarterly.—1 ire ra 
tic.—_Galaay. 
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Business Department. 
Silver Bridal Gifts. 














Tue GoRHAM COMPANY, Silversmiths, | 


(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New | 


York, offer the richest and largest as- | 
sortment of choice articles in silver for | 


wedding and presentation gifts and gcn- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


A Remarkable Trial and Triumph. , 


The triumph of Wheeler & Wilson, at the , 


American Institute, New York, with their 
New No. 6 Sewing Machine, was remarkabic 
in many respects. A powerful influcnce wus 
brought to bear against a favorable award. 
Additional judges were appointed of known 


proclivitics for other machines. Extraordi- | 


nary and repeated examinations were made, 


ono lasting from 10 o'clock A. M. until 6 P. M. | 


The parts of six machines were ordered from 
the marufactory, and a machine was con- 
etructed of parts selected by the judges, 
which was then tested on all kinds of work, 
from gauze to heavy harness, by foot and 
eteam power. The general qualMy of the 
Company’s workmanship was ascertained by 
an examination of machines in their ware- 


houses, and the testimony of many disinter- | 


ested users of the machines, far and near, 
‘was procured to ascertain their practical 
working. 

The five judges, in conclusion, unanimously 
reported the Wheeler %& Wilson New No. 6 


Sewing Machine “as a machine which, by | 


the proof submitted, we are satisfied must 
eventually supersede all others now known 
with which it comes in competition.” 
they “recommend for it the highest award 
which it is in the power of the Institute to 
bestow.” 

The Board of Managers unanimously ap-, 
proved the report, and recommended for this | 
machine the Gold Medal of the Institute. 

The Board of Direction unanimously ap-! 
proved this recommendation, and awarded | 
the Gold Medal to Wheeler & Wilson, the only | 
gold medal awarded for a sowing machine by | 
the Ameriean Institute for many years. 


A Great Sewing Machine Offer. 


A new 360.00 Weed Sewing Machine for 
By the publ of subscribers is the offer made 
the publisher of those excellent and pop- 

r publications, — Illustrated Phrenological 
Soursas and the S . and presents 
a chance of soneninat a machine never before 
reasons why you should subseribe 





offered. i 
for the Journal in this week's Union, and —s | 
rticu- ; 


25 cents for canvasser’s outfit and full 
lars. Address 8. WELIS, Publis 
Broadway, New York. 


Just What I Want. 
A sewing machine that T murself can use for 


er, 389 





all m family work; and it is well attested 
that the “ Widtcox & ‘gibbs” is just that ma- 
chine. Send for Price List and Circular to 


Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


Magic for the Parlor. 


CaM or send a bry 2 for eight-page p 
Catal or 25 cents for a illustrated Fook 
ue of wonders for Home Amusement. 
ic Repository, 80 Broadway, N. Y. 








THe PINE eontaines health inspiring 
ices. From it is prope pared “ Constantine’s 
ne Tar Soap,” whic rown into univer. 
sal favor for its beaut; health inspiring 
propertie:. No one w by esins ts use ever 
n it. A 
Grocers. Send three-ce: 


to Wright Gillies & Bro., "ioe ork. 





‘* EOHOES FROM Zon” is a new Prayer- 
Mesting Hymn and Tune Book, ba all sea- 
sons of Religious Interest, by W. F. ar 
a be issued aes —_ Sample cop 

‘aper cove ot! xib) Boe. 
Publishers. Horace Waters & Son, 481 Broad: 





Granp Union Horer, New York. 
Transient or permanent. Guests can live more 
luxuriously at the GRAND UNION than at any 
other first class Hotel in New York. Euro- 

’ site Grand Gen fal Depot. Car. 
oppo: ran t t. - 
hire saved by stopping here. _ 








The rose is 
3 The Vi Me ni 
? And Sozod 
The thing a PS aok $ 
> Keeps teeth and breath 
Sweet, pure and true. 


ee 





seed Fem pe aaa 
ew ar . —_ sweet! n i 
— is) eg! eet | oe 


e. *~ 





Tue Trst.—The test of true weight is 
ao ng oy the Jones Scale Works, Bing- 





THE best 
Robinson’ s 
here. 


and cheapest Toilet Soap is 
Oatmeal Glycerine. Sold every- 


And; 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MUSIC, &e. 








NNSYLVANIA MILITARY 
ACADEMY, CHESTER, PA., 
Opens January Gth, 1875. 
Civil Eugineering, the Classics, and En- 
ulish Thoroughly Taaght. 
For Cireuiars apply to 
CoOL. THEO. BE HYATT,F President. 
t ( (OT" r AGR fiILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsi ‘N. Y.— 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 


; P® 





Arte » apes aay. instruction therough. School 
ans t. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 

Ww ers kL L. Pr rinetpal and Proprietor. 

f) TiS BISBEE, 


% RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEFPS®#E, N. Y., 
Solici{s an inspe’ -_ 27 gereete of his SCHOOL 


| 1G FUL AN 








‘Db MILITARY ACADEMY 


Worcester, Mass., fits boys and we men 
for common und scientitic purenite ts superior 
merits stated in circular. C. B. METCALF, A.M., 


Superincte ndc nt. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


79 YOUNG MEN to learn Belegraphy at the 

Union Telegragh Company's College. Small 
Salary paid witile practicing. Address with stamp, 
Cc. A. SHERMAN, Sup’t U. T. Co.. OBEBLIN, O. 


Dot WINTER TERM OF 
WHRATON F vy SEMINARY 
will; tein cd ‘or gotalogue apply to 
1c CALF, Principal, 
aie > Mass. 








pe y « 








j ’ ‘ ar in T ) a i! a 
OVINGTON BROTHERS 
TMPORTERS OF 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
are offering an immenssa Stock of 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL GOODS, 
an unsurpassed variety of 
RICH DECORATED DINNER AND TEA SETS 

| FINE MANTEL SETS, CLO@KS AND 

} BRONZES, CHINA VASBS, 

| Fine Vienna Goods, etc., etc. 

246 to 252 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
AND 


| OVINGTON BROTHERS & OVINGTON, 
iz STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


FRENCH CHINA. 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 
BAWO & DOTTER, 


IMPORTERS, 
Are sclling elegant Dinner, Tea, and Dessert 
Sets, Toilet Sets, Paris Clocks and Bronzes, 
Parian Marble Statuary, Table and Fancy 
Glassware, ete., ete., 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
30 & 32 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 


___ Branca House Limoces, FRANEE. 


~ LAKE GEORGE BRILLIANTS, 


No lady's toilet complete without them. 

Their brilliancy unsurpassed. They are mount- 
ed in Studs, Rings, Earrings, Collar Buttons, etc, 
all mounted in fine gold and at prices within the 
reach of all. @all and see them or send for price- 


list. 
L. JACOBS, 


P. O. Box 3,34. 8 Astor House, New York. 


HAIR JEWELRY. (Established 1848.) 


J. A. LINHERR, 7% BROADWAY, New Yor 
Aryet in HAIR JEWELRY and desier in HU: 
MAN HAIR. Every dcecrintton. 0! of Grae- 
ments made in Hair. ngs, Neck- 
laces, Brooches, Earrings. ne “Chains Studs, 
Fiowers, Pictures, and Designs, for Albums, 
Lockets, ete. Original Designs and and — 
guarantecd. eae bd [~~ 
a mates an esigns th) without 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


mmOARL.BUAT SN BRA 








} 











Only tmporter who real: at wholesale 
rices. 777 B “Oy ° yw tewart’s. 
pods sent C, a Howling exanitnation, or 


prepaid on rece * of price. ndsome sot o 
mpoons style Cineter Carls. for the back ¢ enly 
All long Hair Corenet — ee 
ie t Categan Loops, or Que 
style Friz Carls, $1 pe ae " “for i. New 
enclose stump fur Dlustra Price LAst. "1 have 
zet » learn, ofa gost @ person who has not been 
ey sent from my establishment. 
— you male o, mention the Christian Union. 


RE. BLE WIR Se Soon Sacramental and 





The STANDARD WINES nt of “the PLEAS aban? 
VALLEY WINE mmonds: 
N.Y ab fge nmecmately Es ure. Sold — their 


in New York city, at iz aolos Dn for CStawes, 
for P KIRK & CO., 0 F 


ton Street. Also Scu AA, the Native Winey of 
North Carolina, $2.50 to $4.00, according age. 
Also CALIFORNIA and EUROPEAN WINES. 

Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 561 
+ Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
Sai een ScorEs AND VIEW we, RAPHO- 

ES. ALB 


SCOPES. ND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS Or CELEDRITI Photo- 





SA 

tern Slides 

‘Se ity. First um at Wenn 
ufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
Transier Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 
fraloree sent we ig pet nen for 10 cents. aL. Leap phen 
wers, utumn ves 
Anboats, Birds, "Insects, a we and Comic Fi 
ae. They can’ be ie. say article os 
o imitate the most tifal i 
— Gem Chromos for 19 its, 00 a ee pod 
anted, Address J. L. PATTEN & CO,, 1 Pine St., New York. 














— LIFE PRESERVERS. 
Brooks's Cork Sole Boots and Shoes, 
if Tecommended by all physicians. 


Largest assortment BOOTS AND S 
the City. 1,196 Broadway, cor. Seouws a 


When you write quote Christian Union, 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


yoes. HOLIDAY KS, 
4uceam mo: 


fiver 110,000 Juveniles, 
utifuliy 4 inustrated at your 
own price, M ih Catalogue, 


No, 4i, Sree. Sead ota 
Leggat Brothe 3 Hoekman 
sd St., New Nore’ C City. 





MUSICAL GIFTS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Fine Gilt Editions (Price $4.00) of these Ele- 
gant Collections of Bound Music, entitled ; 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. Instrumental. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. sid 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. 
WREATH OF GEMS. 
PIANO FORTE GEMS. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Duets. 
MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocel and Instrumental. 
PIANO AT HOME. Four Hand Pieces. 
ORGAN AT HOME. Reed Organ. Music. 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. Instrumental. 
PIANO FORTE GEMS. - 

Price per Volume, in Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; 
Full Gilt, $4.00. 

Also handsomely bound “ Lives” of the Great 
Music Masters; Mendelssohn, Mozart, Chopin, &c., 
costing $1.75 to $2 per book. 





“ 


ry 





Sold everywhere. Sent promptly by mail, post free, 
for retail price. Order soon. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & ©O., 
Til Broadway, N. Y. 


GOSPEL SONGS. 
A Song Setting of 


GOSPEL TRUTHS. 


By P, P. BLISS. 


For Revivals, Praise Meetings and 
Sunday-Schools. 


It is offered as being the MOST POWERFUL set 
of Songs for Revivals and Praise Meetings ever 
published. As will be noticed, it contains Songs 
that have acquired a world-wide popularity and 
influence. Besides these will be found many NEW 
AND EQUALLY GOOD 8ongsand Hymns for the 
Sunday-Schoo! by this most popular author. 

An examination will convince any one interested 
that “GOSPEL SONGS” ts a work of more than 
ordinary merit. 


Price 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 





Specimen Copy for examination mailed, vost- 
paid, on receipt of 30 cents, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH &CO.,, Cincinnati 0, 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife and Song............ eeccceces by Sevens. 
A p Hepes Circle Galop......... 








be de Madam Angot............0-es+s00s 
With Steam, POMk@......-.00++--eeeeevees Ed. 
tzes.. J 








Who is at my Window 
Annie Dear 


Why throw awa we hy on Lay nel lita, 
when you can ect from our Catalc of 700 
pieces? Any oy ‘Half-Dime or 16 of seg Series 


mailed on receipt of One Dollar. Seld by all book- 
sellers and can be ordered through any newsdealer. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 
BENJ. wee Bite HCOCK, Publisher, — 
HIRD AVENUES, NEW YO 





PRESEN TS. 


Mason & Hamlin 
CABINET ORGANS 


Elegant, 
Useful, 
Appropriate, 
Durable. 
Unfailing Sources 


Entertainment and Culture, 


PRICES, 855, $70, $90, $100, $110, $125, $130 
$155, $165 to $600 and upward each. 





Recent improvements have made Cabinet 
or Parlor Organs the most popular of large 
musical instruments. Forty theusand or 
them are now sold in the United States 
yearly. 

The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. respect- 
fully refer to the MOST EMINENT MEMBERS 
OF THE MUSICAL PROFESSION GENERALLY 
as to the quality and excellence of their Cabinet 
Organs. Nine out of ten of them know, and will 
testify, that these are the BEST INSTRUMENTS 
of their CLASS in the WORLD—UNEQUALED, 
and, when judged artistically, UNAPPROACHED 
by any other. 

They are the ONLY American Organ largely 
exported to Europe, where, in the two great con- 
tests for mechanical superiority—that at Paris, in 
1967, and Vienna, in 1873, they won for America the 
HIGHEST HONORS, to the not small surprise of 
European makers. So great was the superiority 
recognized in them at Vienna that it was officially 
declared of other American Organs in comparison, 
“ Judged leniently, they*do not rise above respect- 
able mediocrity.”—See Official Report. 

New and beautiful styles in great variety. Prices 
of large styles reduced this month. New plans of 
easy payment. Organs rented, with privilege of 
purchase. Rent paid three years purchases an 
Organ. Catalogues free. 


Warerooms, 25 Union Sq., N. ¥. 





The G test N ity in * MES” 
“Published. The Ysera Saad 
ay Present You Can Bu 
most Original and 







‘What an 








Jolliest Fol olliest Game ever In- 
“< 





ME! vented for Yor or 

we y Old. | The whole Bam- 

ry o ily can Play it together. 

Game of othing can compare 

PUNCH d with it for Children. 

2a an trequires no memory 

JUDY. to spoil the Fun. e 

THE | more it is yed the 

WHOLE | be it i . As 

ee, World, |* anlar Game — 

ahead of any other. Ask r Book or Varie f 
Store for it, or send to *CH LDR ENS 8 JOLL 

GAME CU,” Buffalo, N. Y. Agents w 





CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c.,&e., 
Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE 
WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in 
all weather. See that you get HEGEMAN’S. Sold by 
all Druggists. Q@niy 25cts. Manufactured only by 
Hegeman & Co.,Chemists and Druggists, New York. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This justly celebrated DIETETIC Preparation is, 
in composition, principally the GLUTEN derived 
from the White Winter Flint Wheat Cereal, a solid 
extract, the invention of an eminent Chemist. 

It has not only been highly recommended, but 
certified to by a large ber of Chemists and 
PHYSICIANS—representing a very high degree of 
medica! science—as the 
SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 

FOOD 








for the growth of Infants and @hildren, and for 
Mothers lacking sufficient nourishment for their 
offspring. 

Unlike thosé préparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain und irritate the digestive < organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition— 

That which makes Strong Bone and Muscle. 
The which makes sod Flesh and Blood. 
‘hat waien is Easy of Digestion. 
That which is d and Friendly to the 


Brain. 
And — which Acts as a Preventive - 
Disorders incidental to Child- 
hoot 4 
It would be difficult to conceive bw | anything in 
Food or Dessert more creamy or 


(esane LI NE.—ESTABLISHED 1840. 


NOTICE. 

With the view of diminishing the chances of 
collision the Steamers of this Line = take a speo- 
ified coarse for all seasons of the year 
New Yok on Boston 4 _ meridian of @ deg. 

ew oO 
at 43 deg. lat., or nothing ¢ to Ste noni north * 68d 


On e@ homeward passage, » Grossing, 
of ob deg. at £2, d? nothing to the prs Ay 42 deg. 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROY- 
nay te eaverbod Hoctow ant How , calling 
m and New 
at Cor bor, sailing twice a week from New 
yore, ae after April Ist, twice a week from Bos- 
For freight or passage apply to 
‘Cc. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent, 


4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 


TO eee BANAL AND CHINA, 





va Steamers of this line, com: 
ing monies APU ”» - ”” oe RY 
CHAUNCEY,” and “CITY OF PANAMA.” leave 
Pier foot of Canal St., North River, New York, 
every altern: TURDAY, con- 
at the Company’s Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico. Contra! 
American in, States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, V 


pine e, Company's splendid Steamers leave San 
or oko 


ama, Hong Kung and Shang- 
ew every fortnig “s “s 
A competent  — on pdeend. 
pe hundred 


pounds bag, 
For Freight and rtickete or further in- 
formation. apply at the Mice, on the wharf, foot 


rth River, New York. 
RUFUS HATCH H. J. BOLLAY, 
Managing Director. Superintendent. 





rt 

more nourishing and oe as an wo 
in the sick room, where its rare excellence. 
iaily for Infants ae Children, andifor Pali 
cases of general d ity, has been incontestibly 

roven. 
- See circulars for testimonials. Sold by Druggists 
generally, and at the wholesale depot by 


CARLE & STRONG, 


153 Water Street, New York. 
Say you saw this advertisement in this paper. 





ELL & Co. Kow, New York, 





fee ere ce ans ng Swonty Ave cents to 
‘0 


Row 
r their Pam 0. 3, containi 
Of 8.000 phiet of sho wie 


wepapers, ond 
cost of ady: 








For Your Sweetheart. 


Pure French Candies, including Chocolate, Cocoa- 
nut, Fruit, Nectar, and other creams, Caramels, 
Jellies, &c., Pure and Fresh. Put up in fancy boxes 
and sent postpaid to any Post-Office in the United 
States cheaper than you can buy common candies 
in your own town. One-pound boxes assorted, 50 
cents; three-pound boxes assorted, #1. Six pounds 
and over % cents per pound. Weddings and par 
ties supplied. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


C. BH. BROWN & CO., 
St. Louis, Mea 
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The Grasshopper Famine in Kansas and Ne- 
braska has produced an amount of human desti- 
tution and suffering which appeals very strongly 
to the sympathy of people in every part of the 
.country. A special appeal reaches us from George 
Roberts, M.D., Secretary of the Aid Committee of 
Creighton, Nebraska. Mr. Roberts states that 
along the U. P. R. R., in the Southern part of 
Nebraska, the wants of many sufferers have been 
supplied through the Omaha Aid Society ; while 
to the Northern counties of the State no assist- 
ance whatever has been rendered, and many fam- 
ilies have abandoned good farms from actua] want 
and starvation. Others will have to do the same 
unless aid is speedily rendered from some source. 
The people are sober and industrious, and noth- 
ing but such a failure of crops would reduce them 
to their present condition. About eighty families 
are in this condition, Contributions of food, 
clothing, seed or money, if sent to the care of 
George Roberts, M.D., Creighton, Nebraska, via 
Yankton, D. T., with charges paid, will be ac- 
knowledged and properly distributed. 

—_-@ao——— 


The publishers ask us to help clear up two 
points. First, let all Subscribers who have not 
received their Picture Premiums for 1874 remit 
the needful money for mounting and postage, 
(carefully designating at the same time which 
premium) as, according to our books, all who 
have remitted have been duly supplied. Secondly, 
let all present Subscribers whose subscription ex- 
pires later than Jan. 1, 1875, remit the money for 
postage, according to the new U. 8. law, at the 
rate of five cents for each three months subsequent 
to that date. This will save us much notification, 
and the Subscribers some papers. 








MR. BEECHER’S CASE. 


LTHOUGH the readers of this paper have 
had to learn the fact from other sources, 
none of them are ignorant of the existence of an 
action at law brought by Mr. Theodore Tilton 
against the editor of this journal. We have re- 
frained from all mention of the subject for obvi- 
ous reasons ; and in now giving a brief account of 
the course of the affair in the past, and of the in- 
tentions of the defendant in that suit for the 
future, we shall abstain, as far as possible, from 
saying anything which might influence the cur- 
rent of judicial proceedings in the case. 

That the defendant, so long as it seemed practi- 
cable to keep from the public the names of those 
pure and honorable women whose reputations 
were threatened by false and wicked slanders, 
made every effort to do so—willingly putting his 
own name in peril, if thus they might be spared— 
he neither denies nor regrets. If the develop- 
ments of the last year have not justified the mo- 
tives, as fully as they have proved the uselessness, 
of those efforts, then we are unable to offer any 
argument which will reach the unconvinced. We 
are not of the mind of those who profess that 
they maintained silence because the welfare of 
the community, the peace of families, and the in- 
terest of the Christian church demanded it, but 
felt bound to sacrifice all those interests the mo- 
ment that their own reputation was attacked. 
Qn the contrary, we feel it to be the duty and 
the privilege of a Christian man to bear a 
thousand attacks upon his own reputation in 
silence, rather than to suffer one innocent woman 
to be vilified for his sake before the world. 

We are not alone in such opinions, or in the 
course which we have adopted under such views. 
Eminent and honored men in every walk of life, 
and notably so among the clergy, have pursued 
the same policy in numerous instances, some of 
which are recorded in history at intervals for 
hundreds of years past, and others are known to 
us to-day. But those which are known are nota 
tithe of those which are generally unknown. For 
in the vast majority of cases the policy of silence 
is completely successful, and is the best vindica- 
tion of the innocent. The innocent man vindi- 
cates himself by his life, and if the innocent woman 
can at any sacrifice be kept from becoming the 


subject of public comment, the triumph of truth 
is so complete that the lie is utterly forgotten. 

It was only in June last that it became neces- 
sary to change the policy previously adhered to. 
On June 25, the letter of Mr. Tilton to Dr. Bacon 
was published. On the next day Mr. Beecher 
resolved to call for an investigation. He was at 
first disposed to place the matter in charge of 
gentlemen outside of his congregation, but was 
advised that such a proceeding, besides being in- 
consistent with Scriptural injunction and Congre- 
gational usage, would not be within the protection 
which the law accords to the disclosures of wit- 
nesses as privileged communications (and so not 
libelous), if made in an investigation conducted 
by the religious society of which the parties 
brought in question are members. He therefore 
invited six members of his church and congrega- 
tion to take charge of the case, and left it abso- 
lutely in their hands. Their names were suggested 
to him by members of the regular Examining 
Committee, and they were heartily approved by 
the full committee when it assembled. 

This special committee went about its work 
with a determination to be thorough, and was 
therefore necessarily deliberate in its movements, 
which were regulated entirely by its own mem- 
bers, without any attempt at advice or guidance 
on the part of the pastor of the church. Its con- 
clusions were the result of its own independent 
judgment, and in some minor respecis did not ac- 
cord with his. 

Before the committee had finished its investiga- 
tions, Mr. Tilton, who had at. first willingly ap- 
peared before it, and testified to the honor and 
integrity of its members, withdrew from its pres- 
ence, and brought the suit at law which is now 
pending. The complaint was served August 21, 
during the defendant’s absence in the White 
Mountains. The answer was drawn the next day; 
but, owing to the distance, and a succession of 
difficulties in procuring correct official certificates 
(without which the defendant's oath to the an- 
swer would have been a nullity) it was not served 
until September 7, which was, however, still some 
days in advance of the time required by law. 

Much has been said about delay in this suit. It 
might suffice to say that no case of similar impor- 
tance and complexity was ever brought to trial 
before a civil court in this part of the State in so 
short a time as this will be. But, furthermore, 


| it has been conceded by counsel on both sides, in 


the presence of the Court, that there were not 
jurors enough to try the cause in November, nor 
time enough in December. The defendant per- 
sonally urged his counsel to arrange for an early 
trial ; but he has left the case in their hands, and 
is satisfied that they have done that which was 
wisest and best. 

The application for a statement of particulars 
has not met with the favor of certain newspapers ; 
but having been fully sustained by the highest 
court of the State, and indorsed by the best legal 
authorities on the bench and at the bar, outside 
of Brooklyn, we venture to believe that it will 
stand the test of time. 

Already one result of this motion has been to 
clear up much of the mystery with which it was 
sought to surround this case, and to present, in a 
more definite form, the questions involved. 

Our friends need have no apprehension that the 
statement of particulars, if made, will be used by 
the defendant for any other purpose than the 
prevention of surprise or fraud. He desires and 
intends, God willing, to meet the whole case 
against him at once, and dispose of it forever; 
but to do this he must have, and means to have, 
fair warning of what he is to meet. 

The object of the bill of particulars is not to 
prevent the plaintiff from introducing any evi- 
dence which he may have. He will be at liberty 
to specify all the times and places as to which he 
proposes to offer evidence upon the trial. If he is 
limited to one or more it will be because he is not 
willing to say that he expects to be able to give evi- 
dence of any other time and place. The object 
sought is simply to prevent him from naming a 
particular time and place in his complaint, and 
then surprising the defendant on the trial by in- 
troducing evidence pointing to another and differ- 
ent time and place. 

And this leads us to say that no acquittal is 
asked, or will be accepted, in this case, upon any 
narrow, or technical, or apologetic ground. No 
matter what false construction may have been 
put upon his language, the defendant never has 
sought, and never will seek, to excuse himself by 
throwing blame upon others for any fault that 
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that he had committed the crime charged against 
him, if would be Ads crime, for which he alone 
should answer. No one shall in his behalf pai- 
liate the offense charged, or plead that allowancé 
should be made for temptation or weakness. No 
one shall speak of it as less than an atrocious 
crime, made tenfold worse, if the defendant were 
really guilty, by his subsequent conduct in adding 
oath upon oath to his denials. 

Neither will the defense be sustained by casting 
any ignominy upon Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton. That 
this lady has in her unhappy past been influenced, 
by a power which she could not resist, into making 
statements which were entirely untrue, no one 
asserts more strenuously than she herself. But 
this is, unfortunately, no uncommon event in the 
lives of pure and good women who are bound by 
ties of mingled affection and fear to men of 
superior force and despotic nature. The de- 
fense of this suit will never proceed upon any 
theory which does not recognize the honor of 
Elizabeth Tilton as at least equally worthy of 
protection with the nameof Henry Ward Beecher. 

Finally, there will be no compromise. No sug- 
gestion of the kind has been accepted since the 
commencement of the suit, and none will be ac- 
cepted to its end. Many well-meant (and some ilil- 
meant) propositions upon this subject have been 
made to the defense; and occasional inquiries 
arise concerning it. Let it suffice, once for all, 
that there never has been, and never will be, any 
disposition on the part of the defense to settle, or 
harmonize, or compromise, on any basis except 
the unequivocal retraction of the false charge 
which constitutes the foundation of the suit. It 
is well known that the defendant has been no 
party, directly or indirectly, to any arrangements 
made in other cases; and if any rumor of com- 
promise in the principal case is ever started, the 
public may safely impute its origin to an enemy. 

Meantime, the editor of this journal proposes to 
continue his accustomed work. He will write for 
its readers as long as they are interested in his 
contributions, and preach as long as God spares 
his health, and his people desire to hear him. He 
knows his own innocence of the charges made 
against him,—God knows it,—and as to men’s 
knowledge, that shall be as God pleases. 








CHRISTMAS. 


GAIN the Christmas joy-bells are pealing 
their blessed chimes. The music, whose 
first notes were heard on the hill slopes of Bethle- 
hem as the shepherds tended their flocks by 
night, comes to us fraught with the gathered 
sweetness of nearly two thousand years. We re- 
member the lowly manger, where, beside the 
cattle, the Lord of life was born ; and the song of 
the heavenly host, “Glory to God in the highest ; 
on earth peace, good-will toward men,” has lost 
none of its significance as we recall the life of 
meek sacrifice through which that peace was 
given unto us. o 

Tt was not until the year 138 that the Christian 
Church resolved to settle upon a day which should 
commemorate the holy nativity. And although 
Pope Telesphorus gave his final judgment in 
favor of the twenty-fifth of December, it was two 
centuries later before the Eastern and Western 
churches adopted the day and established it for 
the future. The investigations of the devout the- 
ologians of the time were faithful, and, though it 
is not probable that we have the real day, every 
purpose of love and honor is secured by the de- 
cision so universally accepted. 

Tradition gives a curious record of the manner 
in which the day was first honored. The middle 
ages laid their superstition and darkness open to 
the public gaze in their festivities. The grave re- 
ligious ceremonies of the first centuries gradually 
gave way to the fantastic spirit which afterwards 
prevailed. Spectacles of a grotesque kind, dra- 
matic representations, similar in character to the 
miracle-plays that are still to be witnessed in 
Ober-Amergau, were the favorite forms of cele- 
bration. It is easy to smile at the homely efforts 
made by these simple people to represent the life 
and even the death of our Lord; but, after all, 
the desire was doubtless genuine, that through 
these representations the character of Jesus 
should be more clearly understood, and his spirit 
more deeply impressed on the community. So 
also was it in the case of the carols sung in imita- 
tion of the songs of the Judean shepherds, and 
which are still a part of the Christmas of Ger- 
many, and indeed of various portions of Europe. 

Although America has been behind Europe in 
its recognition of this great social and religious 
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festival, it is fast becoming imbued with the true 
Christmas spirit. How full the air is of a name- 
less influence which instigates to the sacrifice of 
personal ease for the sake of giving to others! It 
is the desire to give that makes the season so pe- 
culiar. How busy deft fingers have been for 
weeks in the intricacies of lace and silk, Berlin 
wools and ribbon! How much midnight oil has 
been burned to secure the completion of the vari- 
ous gifts that are so soon to be distributed! Yes, 
and best of all, how many loving thoughts have 
been wrought in among the stitches ! 

It is comforting to think of the good dinners 
that will be eaten by the hungry at the various 
mission houses; of the thinly clad who will be 
made warm; of the lonely-hearted who will find 
themselves unexpectedly remembered on the holy 
day. Not only in the Te Deums of the churches, 
but also in the grateful prayers that ascend from 
homes of high and low degree, will there be praise 
to God. And how the chorus will swell as the 
voices of children join in the song! For this is 
largely a children’s festival. The Lord Jesus 
comes very near the little ones when represented 
to them as the babe of Bethlehem. Mothers, too, 
have a new sense of worship, as, bending over 
their own nestlings, they remember Mary and her 
first-born. 

The little ones believe in Santa Claus almost as 

implicitly as they do in Christmas. How many 
letters have been written to the dear old saint, 
and sent up the chimney with petitions for various 
long-coveted toys! And how wonderfully these 
letters are always answered! Oh, if the sleepy 
eyes can only keep open late enough to see the 
rocking-horse and doll’s trunk come down the 
chimney, what. joy it will be! 
noise does not always waken the sound little sleep- 
er, though in the morning rocking-horse and doll’s 
trunk are right beside the little stocking ! 
' Ohappy mothers! who find your darlings safe 
in your loving arms as the holy day comes round 
again ! Blessed, no less, are those anguish-stricken 
ones who. see a vacant crib, and are always con- 
scious of that low, short mound in the cemetery. 
Yes, you too are blessed, for faith in the Lord 
Jesus, who when on earth called little children to 
his arms, will enable you to look up through tears 
and see your treasures safe in the care of the 
Heavenly Shepherd. 

For us all this season has its lessons as well as 
its joys. It is the festival of Christendom. No 
nation, no sect monopolizes it. It is broad as the 
region where the name of Jesus is known. How 
uplifting and humanizing it is to remember this. 
What a large sense of fraternity it ought to give 
us! Then it is observed in memory of the greatest 
of the events of time—the coming of the Son of 
God in human form, to make manifest to us the 
Heavenly Father, and to redeem us from sin. 
What a power his life of obedience ought to have 
over us! How’ our hearts should glow towards 
one another, remembering the love wherewith He 
loved us. What a sweet forgiveness we should 
learn to exercise when we recall his ‘‘ Father, for- 
give them ; they know not what they do.” 

It is well that the old year should depart sancti- 
fied by the suggestions of Christmas. Loyalty to 
our Lord will be best shown in sanctifying all time 
by the highest Christmas spirit. In the words of 
that lovely book, Zen Times One is Ten, let us for 


the year, 3 
Look up, and not down; 
Out, and not in; 
Forward, and not back, 
And lend a hand.” ¢ 





GIFTS AT THE MANGER. 


HO of us ever looked at the picture of ‘‘ The 
7 Adoration of the Magi,” or read Matthew’s 
simple story of the Christ-child’s gift-bringing 
visitors, without an intense longing to have been 
of the adoring group, and a painful sense of the 
tame, prosaic literalness of these modern days of 
ours! To have presented literal gifts to a visible 
God would have given such perfection of satisfac- 
tion, such an absolute, undoubted sense of his 
presence, such a glorious momentary uplifting 
from all things earthy and depressing, that subse- 
quent days, no matter what might have been their 
attendant evils, would have been joyously lived 
through because of the blessed memories and ex- 
periences within us. 

Christ in the flesh is with us no more, but, in the 
prayer he taught us, we are told that he has left an 
innumerable brotherhood behind. All of them 
are in sore need of the spiritual gifts which their 
Elder Brother distributes, but many of them need 
such help as he has appointed to be given by hu- 
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man beings and agencies. These needy ones are 
not like him of the manger—innocent, powerful 
beings to be adored, nor are they likely to pose as 
models for a ‘‘Holy Family.” Some of them 
might give an artist with sympathetic eyes some 
striking hints for a ‘‘ Crucifixion,” or a ‘‘ Christ in 
the Garden,” but to casual observers they are not 
attractive or even sightly. Their attire is very 
un-Oriental, excepting so far as rents and scanti- 
ness may suggest the Eastern garb: they have not 
even the dignity and pride peculiar to the Ori- 
ental beggar. There are among them babes to 
whom the manger at Bethlehem would be a de- 
lightful change from their present resting-places ; 
women who, like the Virgin-mother, are “ pierced 
with many sorrows”; men of whom it may be 
said, as of Christ himself, ‘‘a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief.” Among them are war- 
riors who are veterans when compared with those 
who have fought only with gun and sword ; there 
are heroes who have nobly fought odds such as 
the battle-field never placed against any one. 
They have fought for food, raiment, and home for 
themselves and those whom God has given them, 
and have been overpowered. Their failures, as 
perhaps they themselves have seen, were mainly 
due to faults of their own, just as the spiritual 
failures of their well-to-do neighbors are the re- 
sults of personal carelessness and recklessness. 
But these latter demand and receive restoration 
and comfort ; are the former to hope in vain ? 

These brethren to Christ and ourselves are sel- 
dom more obtrusive than the Master himself. 
With courage, determination, and fortitude such 
as writers of fiction shrink from trying to portray 
they struggle through life, bearing in their hearts 
all the while the sufferings of those who are de- 
pendent upon them. The cross is seldom off their 
shoulder, and they frequently sink beneath it, but 
rarely is any one compelled to carry it for them. 
They are not conscious of their own heroism, nor 
are they always sustained by that heavenly sup- 
port which upheld Christ : on the contrary, their 
sorrows and troubles and failings are ever before 
them, and they look for sympathy only to people 
whose sufferings are like unto their own, and who 
have nothing but sympathy to give. They are 
seldom beggars, though their pride and their 
neighbors’ inattention sometimes makes them 
thieves. They are only human, but theirs is a 
humanity which needs and deserves more from 
the world than does any other. 

In this Christmas season, when there are few 
whose hearts are not stirred by unusual feelings, 
and whose eyes do not try to restore the scenes 
which gave Christmas day its significance, are 
there not many who have longed to present gifts 
unto the Babe of Bethlehem? It is not hard to 
find those who are nearest to him. He whose 
neighbor has been unfortunate and wears a very 
sober face ; who sees the pale-cheeked, thinly-clad 
boy go shivering on his way to school; who sees 
the hard-worked, under-paid opetatives leave the 
factory-door at night ; he near whose house lives 
the poor widow of whom and her children he has 
often wondered how she kept body and soul to- 
gether ; who knows the mechanic out of work, 
the clerk who was discharged when the panic 
commenced ; the man who failed in business, and 
has ever since been hoping for chances which 
have never come; the young husband to whom 
the only hospitable door is that of the ram-shop— 
the man who knows these cannot be at a loss for 
people to experiment upon. The people to whom 
your grocer does not smile and bow as they enter 
his store, the families of whose ability to pay 
there can be little that is encouraging said by 
trades-people and landlords, the men against 
whom constables will admit they have a little 
claim—from these every man can picture a ‘‘ Holy 
Family” in his own immediate neighborhood. 
They offer no opportunities for adoration, as did 
the group in the stable in Palestine, but that 
which they are capable of receiving will not be 
given until there are excited higher emotions 
than those from which only adorati8n comes. 
Songs of praise may not be seemly before them, 
but to properly reach them there must be exer- 
cised a delicacy, a tenderness, a nobility of soul 
which is beyond the power of song to express. 
The child Jesus may not be found among them, 
but few have ever gone among them with the 
spirit in which the wise men of the East went to 
Bethlehem without departing with a joy as great 
as that of those who saw the babe in the manger. 
Does our assurance seem fanciful? If so, what 
then means the saying, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me”? 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The fraudulent character of the ‘“‘ Katie King” 
spirit manifestations, so-called, in Philadelphia, the 
genuineness of which was certified by the Hon. Rob- 
ert Dale Owen in the Atlantic Monthly, is demonstra- 
ted beyond a doubt. A friend of Mr. Owen, it seems, 
undertook an investigation, with something of the 
skill of a detective, and discovered that “ Katie King,” 
instead of coming from the world of spirits, was a 
flesh and blood denizen of a Philadelphia boarding- 
house, who had been hired by the pretended ‘‘ medi- 
ums” to aid them in imposing upon the credulity of 
the public. He extorted from her a confession of the 
fraud, and found in ber possession various jewels and 
other trinkets presented by visitors at the seances, but 
which the spirit, instead of returning, carried away. 
The man who made these discoveries, not wishing to ° 
give bis name to the public, communicated at once 
with Mr. Owen and Dr. H. T. Child—the latter an 
eminent Spiritualist of Philadelphia, through whom 
Mr. Owen was led to attend the seanccs—and they 
promptly acknowledged that they had been deceived, 
and so declared in the Banncr of Light, the Boston 
organ of Spiritualism. The tendency of this discov- 
ery, even upon Mr. Owen’s mind, will be, we should 
think, to beget a strong suspicion that he has been 
deceived in other cases; and yet it does not follow, 
necessarily, that such is the fact. Of Mr. Owen’s in- 
tegrity there is not the least doubt, and he will prob- 
ably study “spirit manifestations” hereafter with a 
sharper eye and a less credulous attitude of mind, 

—We are requested to remind our readers that 
if they, or any of them, have books or papers to spare 
at any time during the coming year, they will do well 
to send them, for the use of a miners’ reading room, 
to Henry F. Lampshire, Georgetown, Colorado Terri- 
tory. The papers and magazines which, after being 
read in Christian households, are generally thrown 
away, would not ouly give great delight, but do a vast 
deal of good, if regularly sent to those litile commun- 
ities on our Western frontier whose opportunities for 
gaining useful information are so limited. 


—The Women’s Temperance Union of New 
York, through its officers (Rebecca Collins, President; 
Helen E. Brown, Vice President; Carrie McDonald, 
Secretary), have made an appeal to the women of the 
city, in the name of Christ and for the love of im- 
periled humanity, to allow no stimulants upon their 
tables during the holidays. The appeal is timely, and 
we hope it may be extensively heeded. Even those 
who are not pledged to total abstinence must deplore 
the inevitable consequences of offering intoxicating 
drinks indiscriminately to their guests on New Year's 
Day. How light appears the sacrifice involved in dis- 
regarding a dangerous custom when even the possi- 
bility of ruining a single young mn by conforming 
to it is considered. 

—Boston has again chosen a number of women 
as members of her School Committee, among them 
five of those elected last year and not allowed to take 
their seats. The pretences set up for their exclusion 
last year on legal grounds have been swept away, and 
we presume there will be no further attempt to de- 
feat the will of the voters. 

—Mr. Eliot C. Cowden’s Tribute to Charles 
Sumner, lately delivered before the New England 
Society of New York, and which has since been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, is worthy of its subject and 
of the author. 

—The Hippodrome will present unusual attrac- 
tions, especially for the little folks, during the holi- 
days; among them a grand pantomime setting forth 
the fabled doings of “ Blue Beard.’ 

—One of our religious cotemporaries says: 
“The opposition between the church and the world 
is most plainly taught in the Word of God by pre- 
cept, by example, and by illustration. The Lord 
Jesus Christ did not conceal the contrariety or the 
conflict between the two, He said to his followers 
that they were not of the world, that the world would 
hate them, and that if they were of the world they 
could not be his disciples.” Is there not a mistake 
here in assuming the identity of the disciples of Christ 
with the organized church bearing his name? Jesus 
spoke of a conflict, not between the church and the 
world, but between the world and his faithful follow- 
ers. There is no conflict between the world and a 
church dominated by the worldly spirit, and on the 
other hand, the conflict between the world and the 
faithful disciple never ceases. The same journal 
quoted above also says: ‘In the expensive modes of 
life, in extravagant dress, in devotion to fashion, in 
amusements, and in folly if not in dissipation, the 
difference between. professing Christians and the great 
mass of the people of the world is scarcely notice- 
able. In ordinary life self-denial and self-sacrifice for 
Christ’s sake are almost unknown. . . . The pylpit 
and the press must speak out, and fervent, effectual 
prayer must be made, that the stream of worldliness 
may be stayed, which threatens to sweep away ail 
that distinguishes the people of God, in their lives and 
characters, from others.’’ Here again “the people of 
God” are assumed to be identical with the organized 
church, and there is supposed to be fearful danger 
that the distinction between them and the world wit 
be utterly “‘swept away.” Absurd fear! Every organ- 
ized church in the world might perish through con- 
formity to the world, and yet Christ would live and 
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reign in the hearts of his faithful followers, aud the 
conflict between them and the worid go on until 
the latter is conquered. It should not be forgotteu 
that while God, by his spirit, makes Christians, men 
make churches—make them wisely, nv doubt; and 
yet it is important to remember that, as organiza- 
tions, they are the work of men, and do not derive 
from God any grace or power except that which 
flows through the hearts and lives of individuals con- 
secrated to his service. 


—Thanksgiving Day in the Massachusetts State 
Prison presented a delightful coutrast to tbe usual 
dreary monotony of such places. The prisoners as- 
sembled in the chapel in the morning aud were euter- 
tained by excellent music, vocal aud instrumental. 
When the warden rose to address them his every word 
‘was listened to, for it was known that ke would an- 
mounce the pardon of several by the Governor. He 
said he did not himself know who the fortanate ones 
‘were, but he would comgratulate them, whoever they 
might be, and he would also sympathize with the disap- 
pointed ones. He then broke the seal of the Govern- 
or’s communication and read successively the pbames 
of four prisoners who were from that hour free. Each 
pardoned one was greeted with applanse by the whole 
body of prisoners as he advanced to the platform 
when his name was called. Then all joined in singing 
the national anthem, America, and afterwards passed 
into the yard to enjoy a game of fooetbal! and a social 
' chat. Each one, on retiring to his cell, took with him 
a@ palatable Thanksgiving dinner. There are those 
who, on reading such an account as this, will shake 
their heads and say, “‘This making our prisous pleas- 
ant places, by means of social entertainment—tbis 
petting of prisoners and taking off the burden of their 
punishment, is all wrong—the fruit of a mawkish and 
demoralizing sympathy with criminals.” But in the 
name of Christianity we affirm, that thus to visit the 
prisoner now and then, and by such devices help bim 
to forget his degradation and remember that he is a 
man and an object of human sympathy and tender- 
ness, is a duty which cannot be neglected without 
guilt. The want of humanity in our prisons is one of 
the most distressing facts of our social system. 


—The Rev. Dr. Baird, of the Established (Pres- 
byterian) Church of Scotland, said on a recent public 
occasion: “ Every man here who is informed in these 
matters must know that there are ministers in this 
church living in a state of veiled infidelity. Not many 
of them preach it, but some of them have the courage 
to do so, flaunting their infidelity in the face of the 
public in the shape of published sermons, but rone of 
the Presbyteries have the courage to call theta to ac- 
count.” Sad, if true. But perhaps what Dr. Baird 
calls “ veiled infidelity” is nothing but a rational pro- 
test against * doctrines which are the commandments 
of men,” and which are revolting to the enlightened 
moral sense of devoted Christians. Perbaps the acerb 
and terrible views which are called Christian have 
driven men into actual infidelity. But it is not always 
safe to assume the perfect truth and justice of the 
epithet “ infidel”’ when it drops from the lips or pen of 
an excited theologian. 


'. —The evils resulting from the union of Church 
and State may be seen in Switzerland at the present 
time, where Catholics and Protestants are contending 
with each other, and the Protestants are so divided in 
opinion that they are in danger of disintegration. The 
officers of the Government are in constant perplexity, 
not knowing what to do or which way to turn to satis- 
fy the demands of warring sects. Under such condi- 
tions religion necessarily deteriorates, for, as Watts 
=. - The Spirit, like a peaceful dove, 
; Flies from the realms of noise and strife.” 
American Christians cannot be too thankful that the 
fathers of this Republic prohibited forever the union 
of the Church with the State, leaving each to stand 
upon its own legitimate ground, the Government 
guaranteeing the freedom of worship, and the Church 
looking for support to the voluntary contributions of 
ite members. Im this the founders of the Republic 
builded far better even than they knew, and palsied 
de the hand that would unsettle or mar their work. 
—A writer in the Richmond Christian Observer 
speaks a good word in behalf of “ignorant preachers,” 
‘with “no library but a Bible, a hymn-book, and a 
small dictionary,” but filled with the spirit of Christ, 
who carry the Gospel to the poor and the unlearned 
in regions which educated preachers generally avoid. 
These preachers, the writer says, are in sympathy with 
common people, and not unwilling to share the labors 
‘by which they earn their bread. They can “guide the 
‘plow, wield the ax and maul, go to mill, and take a 
hand at log-rolling and house-raising.’”” They can put 
‘up with the coarsest fare and the roughest hospitality. 
They relish “hog and hominy,” and can take their 
cpffee without sweetening. ‘The learned preacher is 
mot inclined to hunt such game; he is even tempted to 
look down on the ignorant masses as another and infe- 
ferior race of beings.” There is much truth in this 
view of the matter, and no doubt we should be thank- 
ful to God that he does not call the learned exclusively 
‘to declare the truths of Christ; but on the other hand 
‘he is not pleased when either ministers or laymen cling 
to ignorance as a merit and a blessing. A man who 
‘accepts Christ, and comes under the inspiration of his 
teaching, naturally turns his mind toward the light 
‘and becomes a seeker of all useful knowledge. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Why is it that the Apocrypha, which is so full of 
noble sentiment and interesting history, and which for 
inspiration, judging from internal evidence, does not 
Jail below the standard of the Old Testament, is not in- 
cluded in the canon of Scripture as accepted by Prot- 
estants, while it is embraced in the version received by 
Catholics ? 


HE ‘“ Hébrew Canon ”—that is to say, the 
books generally accepted by the Jews as canon- 
ical—are those now received by Protestants as the Old 
Testamevt. Some of the books of the Apocrypha 
were excluded in the Septuagint translation, but none 
of them, we believe, are found in the Hebrew. The 
limitations of the canon were never quite fixed until 
the Council of Trent, in 1546, passed a decree including 
the apocryphal books which now appear in the Cath- 
olic versions in the canon, and anathematizing all who 
refused to receive them. The Refurmers were pot 
likely to accept any decree of the Council of Trent, and 
they were quite disposed to seek more ancient authori- 
ties. They returned, therefore, to the position of 
Saint Jerome, and rejected all books not found in the 
Hebrew cauon, printing the others in smaller type and 
with a note explaining their lack of authority. Wick- 
liff bad done the same before. The strictness of the 
American Bible Society in construing its constitution 
has unfortunately made scarce among general readers 
these interesting pieces of Jewish literature, produced 
in the period after the Captivity. 


2. Iam what the Grangers call a méddle-man. Some 
of the Grangers here are members of the same church 
with me, and are going about influencing others to join 
the Grange, thereby injuring my business and doing 
what they can to destroy my means of livelihoed. Now, 
can I, to be true to myself and my God, hold fellowship 
with such brethren? They are robbing me of customers 
I have had for ten years. 

If the Grangers were doing you a wrong you are, as 
a Christian, under that law which *‘ overcumes evil 
with good.” But what right bave you to your profits? 
They are your puy for time and trouble in bringing 
goods to your neighbors’ doors. If they can by com- 
bination get this service done more cheaply they have 
aright to doit. If youbad bought your butter of one 
Granger for ten years, and another Granger with bet- 
ter cows and a patent churn were to offer you as good 
butter at a less price, you would change your dairy- 
man. Would your old butterman have a right to com- 
plain that his neighbor had “robbed bim of a customer 
he had had for ten years”? You are the servant of 
your customers. If they can hire somebody else to 
bring them goods for less than they pay you, then you 
must find another employment. The customers do not 
belong to the merchant, but the merchant to the cus- 
tomers. Whom did you “rob” when you took these 
same customers from another? 


8. Do you think it right and proper fora religious 
journal to give a prominent place to an advertisement 
announcing to the religious public “The Brilliant 
Chariot and Hurdle Races” at Barnum’s? 

We like this fashion of keeping a close watch on 
pewspaper publishers. It is by this watchfulness that 
the patent medicine and lottery people have been 
drives from the family religieus papers. But we can- 
not see any good reason why the chariot and hurdle 
races at Barnum’s should not goin. Do you, now? 


4. Suppose that Iam in New York and wish to come 
to Cleveland. Instead of buying a ticket to Cleveland 
1 buy to Chicago and sell the remaining coupons here. 
Some one else goes to Chicago on my ticket. The com- 
panies would receive, say, six dollars more, per fare 
from New York to Cleveland and from Cleveland to 
Chicago, than they do for the one through ticket. Is the 
transaction right? 

It is no more right to wrong a company than an in- 
dividual; but in questions like the present it is well to 
remember that the rates on railroads have not been 
fixed by any mutual agreement, nor are they generally 
regulated by law, or subject to any very precise prin-. 
ciples of equity. It is a semi-barbarous system of get- 
what-you-can, and the probablity is that the through 
rates are more nearly equitable than those charged for 
shorter distayces. When the through ticket is sold it 
is sold as a transferable article, and so the transaction 
does not seem to us to be even a questionable one. 

Minor QueErres.—1. Ecce Homo is published in this 
country by Roberts Brothers of Boston.—2. Dr. J. G. 
Holland is nota D.D. He is a layman in theology and 
a doctor in medicine.—3. The proverbial phrase, “A 
Roland for an Oliver,” is from the legend of two of the 
paladi®%& of Charlemagne whose exploits were very 
similar. One could not excel the other. Finally, to 
decide which was the best man, Roland and Oliver are 
said to have met on an island in the Rhine where they 
fought for five consecutive days, but neither gained 
the least advantage. So that to give a Roland for an 
Oliver is to give something exactly equal. 

WANTED TO Know.—1. The author of the hymn (and 
where it can be found) in which occurs the verse: 


“ Let the winds Blow and billows roll, 

. Hope is the anchor of the soul ; 
It fastens on a land unknown, , 
And moors me to my Father’s throne.” 


2. The author of the poem “The Old Flag Flying.” — 





| 3, What is good to polish horn or tortoise shell? 





Che Sunday-Schorl 


In the New Year's as in the Christmas prepara- 
tions, of course, no mission school and no ragged 
scholars have been forgotten. 











Mr. Hartley, of the London Sunday-school Un- 
ién, again refers in a public address to his recent 
visit to the schools in this country. He says very 
much in praise of them, but censiders that they 
are behind the English schools in baving but one ses- 
sion a Sunday, which most people on this side will 
regard asa point in their favor. Mr. Hartley admits 
that our schools are better attended and manned with 
a better class of teachers, and have more of the social 
element in them than the schools in his own country. 
May not the very fact that we have but one session 
account partly for this? Going to Sunday-sehool both 
morning and afternoon as they do generally in En- 
gland would, it seems to us, detract somewhat from 
the pleasure and profit of the exercises. While grown 
people are already beginning to think one sermon a 
Sunday enough for their spiritual good, it is not likely 
that two services for the children would find favor 
here. If scholars and teachers concentrate their best 
thoughts and attention on one lesson, it is quite enough 
to expect of them. 





Our Presbyterian readers are reminded by the 
Board of Home Missions that it is now a hundred 
thousand dollars in debt, and that without help it can- 
not save missionaries and churches from great suffer- 
ing this winter. The Board accerdingly appeals to 
superintendents and Sunday-school scholars for relief, 
hinting to them that “a little self-denial just now, 
when you are enjoying the Christmas season, will help 
a great deal. If the Sunday-school scholars in all our 
churches would keep from their Christmas moneys as 
much at least as ten cents each, and hand it to their 
superintendents on the Sunday before or after Christ- 
mas, half the debt could be paid. Who will be on the 
roll of Sunday-school honor?’ Christmas is over, to 
be sure, but winter is not, nor have the ten-cent cur- 
rency pieces all vanished into toys. 


It is said of the Rev. Frederick Sill, pastor of 
St. Ambrose (Episcopal) Church, in this city, who died 
a few days ago, that he kept up his Sunday-school and 
Bible Class and conducted his services with rarely an 
intermission, summer or winter. He seemed to think, 
too, that all the poor, among whom he labored princi- 
pally, were a part of his charge, visiting them when 
sick, sharing with them the food of his table, dividing 
with them his limited income, and reading the last 
words over them when dead. Among those who will 
miss him most, we doubt not, are scores of poor ohil- 
dren. 


The life of Christ must now be familiar to nearly 
every Sunday-scheol scholar that has been studying 
the International series of lessons, otherwise the past 
six months have gone for nothing. Next Sunday is 
review again, and teachers and scholars will have the 
opportunity of showing how much they have learned 
intelligently about the Saviour, and whether his char- 
acter and words have left a definite and saving im- 
pression upon themselves. 


Nobody claims that our Sunday-school system 
is perfect. Yet with all the objections that may be 
urged against it—too much machinery and nonsense 
in some cases, too little thoroughness and spiritual at- 
mosphere in others—the Sunday-schools of to-day are 
very much ahead of what they have ever been. One 
objection frequently urged is their tendency to lessen 
home influence and home instruction; but this may 
be reasonably doubted; in fact, Rev. Dr. Gregory, 
who has repeatedly given evidence of his deep inter- 
est in the Sunday-school cause, claims that “‘ the Sun- 
day-school has both stimulated and systematized 
family religious instruction, introducing it into many 
families where it did not exist and only changing its 
form and direction in the families where it already 
was.” And he adds quite pertinently that “if it be 
true that Christian parents give less attention than 
formerly to the religious training of their children, 
the fault is with their piety and with the preaching 
of which it is the product.” 





From what point precisely the ascension of 
Christ (the subject of last Sunday’s lesson) took 
place, the gospel narratives do not tell us. A note in 
the Pilgrim Series states that Bethany is fixed as the 
place, and that the tradition that our Lord ascended 
from Olivet in full view of all the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem is not warranted by Scripture. The German 
Commentator, Barth, however, says that the verse, 
Luke xxiv. 50, “* And heled them out as far as to Beth- 
any” should read literally, not ‘as far as,” but “ to- 
wards” Bethany, and is inclined to make Olivet the 
point of ascension, according to Acts i. 12, “ Then re- 
turned they unto Jerusalem from the Mount called 
Olivet.” And on the strength of this view, Barth 
adds the comment, that the place that had witnessed 
the deepest humiliation of Jesus was also to witness 
his return to heaven; an emblem of that law of the 
kingdom—through suffering to glory. 
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We and Our Heiabbors : 


Tue REcorDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET. 
BY 
. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
| Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “My Wife and I,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
SAYS SHE TO HER NEIGHBOR—WHAT? 


“c Y dear,” said Mrs. Dr. Gracey to her spouse, 

“T have a great piece of news for you about 
Arthur—they say that he is eugaged to one of the 
Van Arsdel girls.” ‘ 

“Good,” said the Doctor, pushing up his spectacles. 
“Tt’s the most sensible thing I have heard of him this 
long while. I always knew that boy would come 
right if one would only let him alone. How did you 
hear?” 

“Miss Gusher told Mary Jane. She charged her 
not to tell; but, oh, it’s all over town; there can be no 
doubt about it.” 

“Why hasn’t he been here, then, like a dutiful 
mephew, to tell us, I should like to know?” said Dr. 
Gracey. 

“Well, I believe they say it isn’t announced yet; but 
there’s no sort of doubt of it. There’s no doubt, at 
any rate, that there’s been a very decided intimacy, 
and that if they are not engaged they ought to be; 
and as Ll know Arthur is a good fellow, I know it 
must be all right. Those Ritualistic young ladies are 
terribly shocked. Miss Gusher says that her idol is 
broken; that she never again shall reverence a clergy- 
man.” 

“Very likely. A Mrs. St. John will be a great in- 
terruption in the way of holy confidences and con- 
fessionals, and all their trumpery; but it’s the one 
thing needful for Arthur. A good sensible woman 
for a wife will make him a capital worker. The best 
adviser in church work is a good wife, and the best 
school of the church is a Christian family. That’s my 
doctrine, Mrs. G.” 

Mrs. G. blushed at the implied compliment, while 
the Doctor went on: ; 

*Now, I never felt the least fear of how Arthur 
was coming out, and I take great credit to myself for 
not opposing him. I knewa young man must do a 
certain amount of fussing and fizzling before he settles 
down strong and clear, and that fighting and opposing 
a crotchety fellow does no good. I think I have kept 
hold on Arthur by never rousing his combativeness 
and being sparing of good advice; and you see he is 
turning right already. A wife will put an end to all 
the semi-monkish trumpery that has got itself mixed 
up with his real self-denying labor. A woman is capi- 
tal for sweeping down cobwebs in Church or State. 
Well, I shall call on Arthur and congratulate bim 
forthwith.” 

Dr. Gracey was Arthur’s maternal uncle, and he 
had always kept an eye upon him from boyhood as 
an only son of a favorite sister. 

The Doctor, himself rector of a large and thriving 
church, was a fair representative of that exact mix- 
ture of conservatism and progress whicb character- 
izes the great sturdy middle class of the American 
Episcopacy. He was tolerant and fatherly both to 
the Ritualists, who overdo on one side, and the Low 
Church, who underdo on the other. He believed 
largely in good nature, good sense, and the expectant 
treatment as best for diseases both in the churchly 
and medical practice. 

So when he had succeeded in converting his favor- 
ite nephew to Episcopacy, and found him in danger 
of using it only as a half-way house to Rome, he took 
good heed neither to snub him nor sneer at him, to 
give him sympathy in all the good work he did, and 
as far as possible to use his influence and position in 
shielding bim from that species of persecution which 
is sure to endear a man’s errors, by giving them the 
pathos of injured parties. 

“The world isn’t in danger from too many rushing 
into extremes of self-sacrifice,” the Doctor said, when 
his wife feared that Arthur was becoming an ascetic. 
“ Keep him at work; work will bring sense and stead- 
iness. Give him his head, and he'll pull in barness all 
right by and by. A colt that don’t kick eut of the 
traces a little at first can’t have much blood in bim.” 
& It will be seen by the subject-matter of this conver- 
sation that the good seed which had been sown in the 
heart of Miss Gusher had sprung up and borne fruit— 
thirty, sixty and a hundred fold, as is the wont of the 
gourds of gossip—more rapid, by half, in their growth 
than the gourd of Jonah, and not half as consolatory. 

In fact, the gossip plant is like the grain of mustard 
seed, which, though it be the least of all seeds, be- 
cometh a great tree, and the fowls of the air lodge in 
its branches and chatter mightily there at all seasons. 

Miss Gusher and Miss Vapors and Miss Rapture and 
eld Mrs. Eyelet and the Misses Glibbett so well em- 
ployed their time about the season of Christmas that 
there was not a female person in the limits of their 
acquaintance that had not had the whole story of all 
that had been seen, surmised or imagined, related as a 
profound secret. Notes were collected and compared. 
Mrs. Eyelet remembered that she had twice seen Mr. 
St. John attending Angie to her door about nightfall. 
Miss Sykes, visiting one afternoon in the same district, 
deposed and said that she had met them coming out 
of a door together. She was quite sure’ that they 
must have met by appointment, Then, oh, the depths 








of possibility that the gosSips saw in that Henderson 
house! Always there every Thursday evening! On 
intimate terms with the family. 

*“* Depend‘upon it, my dear,” said Mrs. Eyelet, ‘* Mrs. 
Henderson bas been doing all she could to catch him. 
They say he’s at her house almost constantly.” 

Aunt Maria's plumage rustled with maternal solici- 
tude. *I don’t know but it is as good a thing as we 
could expect for Angie,” said she to Mrs. Van Arsdel. 
“ He is a young man of good family and independent 
property. I don’t like his ritualistic notions, to be 
sure; but one can’t have everything. And at any 
rate he can’t become a Roman Catholic if he gets mar- 
ried—that’s one comfort.” 2 

“There he goes!” says little Mrs. Betsey, as she sat 
looking through the blinds, with the forgiven Jack on 
her knee. “ He’s at the door now. Dorcas, I do be- 
lieve there’s something in it.’”’ 

“Something in what?” said Miss Dorcas, “and who 
are you talking about, Betsey ?”’ 

“Why, Mr. St. John and Angie. He’s standing at 
the door this very minute. It must betrue. I’m glad 
of it, only he isn’t half good enough for her.” 

* Well, it don’t follow that there is an engagement 
because Mr. St. John is at the door,” said Miss Dorcas. 

“‘ But all the things Mrs. Eyelet said, Dorcas!”’ 

“ Mrs. Eyelet is a gossip,” said Miss Dorcas, shortly. 

* But, Dorcas, I really thought his manner to her 
last Thursday eveniug was particular. Oh, I’m sure 
there’s something in it! They say he’s such a good 
young man, and independently rich. I wonder if 
they’ll take a house up in this neighborhoed? It would 
be so nice to have Angie withim calling distance! A 
great favorite of mine is Angie.” 





Meanwhile Dr. Gracey found his way to Arthur’s 
study. 

‘So, Arthur,” he said, ‘that pretty Miss Van Ars- 
del’s engaged.”’ 

The blank expression and sudden change of color in 
St. John’s face was something quite worthy of obser- 
vation. 

** Miss Van Arsdel engaged!’’ he repeated with a gasp, 
feeling as if the ground were going down under him. 

“Yes, that pretty fairy, Miss Angelique, you know.” 

* How did you hear—who told you?” 

* How did I hear? Why, it’s all over town. Arthur, 
you bad boy, why haven’t you told me?” 

ee Me ) abd 

“Yes, you; you are the happy individual. 
to congratulate you.”’ 

St. John looked terribly confused. 

“Well, we are not really exactly engaged.” 

“But you’re going to be, I understand. So far so 
good. I like the family—good stock—nothing could 
be better; but, Arthur, let me tell you, you'd better 
have it announced and above board forthwith. You 
are not my sister’s son nor the man I took you for if 
you could take advantage of the confidence inspired 
by your position to earry on a flirtation.” 

The blood flushed into St. John’s cheeks. 

“['m not flirting, Uncle; that vulgar word is no 
name for my friendship with Miss Van Arsdel. It is 
as sacred as the altar. I reverence her; I love her 
with all my heart. I would lay down my life for her.”’ 

“Good! but nobody wants you to lay dewn your 
life. That is quite foreign to the purpose. What is 
wanting is that you step out like a man and define 
your position with regard to Miss Van Arsdel before 
the world, otherwise all the gossips will make free 
with her name and yours. Depend upon it, Arthur, a 
man has done too much or too little when a young 
lady’s name is in every one’s mouth in connection with 
his without a definite engagement.” 

“Tt is all my fault, Uncle. I hadn’t the remotest 
idea. It’s all my fault, Uncle—all. I had no thought of 
what the world would say; no idea that we were re- 
marked—but, believe me, our intimacy has been from 
first to last entirely of my seeking. It has grown on 
us gradually, till I find she is more to me than any one 
ever has been or can be. WhetherI am as much to 
her I cannot tell. My demands have been humble. 
We are not engaged, but it shall not be my fault if an- 
other day passes and we are not.” 

“Right, my boy. I knewyou. You were no nephew 
of mine if you didn’t feel, when your eyes were open, 
the honor of the thing. God made you a gentleman 
before he made you a priest, and there’s but one way 
for a gentleman in a case like this. If there’s anything 
I despise, it’s a priest who uses his priestly influence, 
under this fine name and that, to steal from women 
love that doesn’t belong to him, and that he never can 
return, and never ought to. Ifa man thinks he can do 
more good as a single man and missionary, good; I 
honor him, but let him make the sacrifice honestly, 
Don’t let him want pretty girls for intimate friends or 
guardian angels, or Christian sisters, or any such 
trumpery. It’s dishonest and disloyal; it is unfair to 
the woman and selfish in the man.” 

“Well, Uncle, I trust you $ay all this because you 
don’t think it of me; as I know my heart before God, 
I say I have not been doing so mean and cowardly a 
thing. There was a time when I thought I never 
should marry. Those were my days of ignorance. I 
did not know how much a true woman might teach 
me, and how much I needed such a guide even in my 
church work.” 

“In short, my boy, you found out that the Lord was 
right when he said, ‘It is not good for man to bealone.’ 
We pay the Lord the compliment to believe he knows 
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best once in a while. Depend on it, Arthur, that Chris- 
tian families are the Lord’s church, and better than 
any guild of monks and nuns whatsoever.” 

All which was listened to by Mr. St. John with a ra- 
diant countenanve. It is all down hill when you are 
showing a man that it is his duty to do what he wants 
to. Six months before St. John would bave fought 
every proposition of this speech, and brought up the 
whole of the Middle Ages to back him. Now he was 
as tractable as heart could wish. 

“ After all, Uncle,” he said, at last, “what if she 
will not have me? And what if I am not the man te 
make her happy ?” 

“Ob, if you ask prettily I fancy she won't say nay; 
and then you must make her happy. There are no 
two ways about that, my boy.” 

“Tm not half good enough for her,” said St. John. 

“Like enough. Weare none of us good enough for 
these women; but, luckily, that isn’t apt to be their 
opinion.” 

St. John started out from the conference wifh an 
alert step. In two days more rumor was met with 
open confirmation. St. Johu had had the decisive in- 
terview with Angie; had seen and talked with her 
father and mother, and been invited to a family din- 
ner,and Angie wore on her finger an engagement-ring. 
There was no more to be said now. Mr. St. John was 
an idol who had stepped down from his pedestal into 
the ranks of common men. He was no longer a mys- 
terious power—an angol of the churches, but a man of 
the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, it is an un- 
doubted fact that, for all the purposes of this mortal 
life, a good man is better than an angel. 

But not so, thought the ecstasia of his chapel. A 
holy father, in a long black gown, with a cord round 
his waist, and with a skull and hour glass in his cell, is 
somehow thought to be nearer to heaven than a family 
man with a market basket on his arm; but we ques- 
tion whether the angels themselves think so. There 
may be as holy and unselfish a spirit in the way a 
market basket is filled as in a week of fasting, and the 
oil of gladness may make the heavenward wheels run 
more smoothly than the spirit of heaviness, St. 
John took Angie adrive in the park the first bright 
day, a proceeding so evidently of the earth, earthy, 
that Miss Gusher hid her face after the fashion of the 
seraphim as he passed; but he and Angie were too 
happy and too busy in their new world to care who 
looked or who didn’t, and St. John rather triumphant- 
ly remembered the free assertion of the great apostle, 
“ Have we not power to lead about a sister or a wife?” 
and felt sure that he should have been proud and 
happy to show Angie to St. Paul himself. 

Alive was at first slightly disappointed, but the com- 
pensation of receiving so very desirable a brother-in- 
law reconciled her to the loss of her poetic and distant 
ideal. 

As to little Mrs. Betsey, she fell upon Angie’s neck in 
rapture, and her joy was heightened in the convincing 
proof that she was now able to heap upon the unbeliev- 
ing head of Dorcas that she had been iu the right all 
along. 

When dear little Mrs. Betsey was excited, her words 
and thoughts came so thick that they were like a flock 
of martins, all trying to get out of a martin box 
together, chattering, twittering, stumbling over each 
other, and coming out at heads and poiuts in a wonder- 
ful order. When the wonderful news had been offi- 
cially sealed to her, she begged the right to carry it to 
Dorcas, and ran home aud burst in upon her with 
shining eyes and two little pink spots in her cheeks. 

“There, Dorcas, they are engaged. Now, didn’t I 
say so, Dorcas? I knewit. I told you so that Thurs- 
day evening. Oh, you can’t fool me; and that day I 
saw him standing on the doorstep! I was just as cer- 
tain! Isaw it just as plain! What a shame for people 
to talk about him as they do, and say he’s going to 
Rome. I wonder what they think now? The sweetest 
girl in New York, certainly. Oh! and that ring he 
bought. Just as if he could be a Roman Catholic! It’s 
big as a pea, and sparkles beautiful, and got the 
‘Lord is thy keeper’ in Hebrew on the imside. I want 
to see Mrs. Wouvermans and ask her what she thinks 
now. Oh, and he took her to ride in such a stylish 
carriage, white lynx lap robe, and all. I don’t care if 
he does burn candles in his chapel. What does that 
prove? It don’t prove anything. I like to see people 
have some logic about things, for my part, don’t you, 
Dorcas? Don’t you?’ 

‘Mercy, yes, Betsey,’’ said Miss Dorcas, delighted 
to see her sister so excitedly happy, “though I don’t 
exactly see my way clear through yours, but no 
matter.” 

“I’m going to crochet a toilet cushion for a wedding 
present, Dorcas, like that one in the red room, you 
know. I wonder when it will come off? How lucky I 
have that sweet cap that Mrs. Henderson made. 
Wasn't it good of her to make it? I hope they’ll in- 
vite us. Don’t you think they will? I suppose it will 
be in his chapel, with candles and all sorts of new 
ways. Well, I don’t care, so long as folks are good 
people, what their ways are, do you, Dorcas? I must 
run up and count the stitches on that cushion this 
minute!’’ And Mrs. Betsey upset her basket of wor- 
steds in her zeal, and Jack flew round and round, 
barking sympathetically. In fact he was so excited 
by the general breeze that he chewed up two balls of 
worsted before recovering his composure. Such wes 
the effect of the news at the old Vanderheyden house. 

(To be continued.) 
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MR. BEECHER AND HIS ACCUSERS. 
PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE CASE. 


REFEREE’S REPORT 
IN MISS PROCTOR’S SUIT AGAINST MOULTON. 


Edna Dean Proctor against Francis D. Moulton. 

“To the Honorable the Circuit Court of the United States for the 

. Eastern District of New York: 

I, the subscriber to whom, by an order made in the above- 

‘ entitled cause, on the ninth day of December, eighteen hun- 

dred and seventy four, it was referred to hear and determine 

the issues therein, do respectfully report: 

> That on the trial of the said cause before me I was attended 
“py the plaintiff in person and Benjamin F. Tracy, Henry 

Broadhead, and Joshua M. Van Cott, her counsel, and also by 

William Fullerton and Benjamin F. Butler of counsel for the 
-defendant. That the plaintiff was sworn and testified as a 
witness on her own behalf, and that no testimony was given 
~on the part of the defendant. 

I find on the pleadings and on the admissions by the defend- 
sant that the defendant did publish of and concerning the 
plaintiff the matter in the declaration in that respect set forth ; 
that the imputationsand statements in said publication made 

“upon and concerning the character and conduct of the plain- 
tiff are wholly and absolutely untrue; that the defendant by 
his counsel (disclaiming malice in the publication) admitted 
the untruth of such imputations and statement; that the 
plaintiff, by her counsel, thereupon expressed her willingness 
to receive as damages any sum beyond an indemnity for the 

vexpenses incurred by her in the prosecution of this suit. 

I find as conclusions of law that the publication by the de- 
fendant of the matter in that respect set forth in the declara- 
tion was libelous; that the plaintiff is entitled to recover 
damages therefor against the defendant; and I fix and deter- 
mine the amount of such damages at $4,375, for which sum 
the plaintiff is entitled to and should have judgment against 
the defendant. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

_ Dee. 15, 1874. BENJAMIN D. SILLIMAN. 

| The following judgment was entered: 

’ his case having been by an order of this Court made and 
entered herein on the 9th day of December, 1874, referred to 
Benjamin D. Silliman, to hear and determine the same, and 

‘his report having been this day filed, it is adjudged that the 
plaintiff do recover of the defendant the said sum of $4,375 
damages. B. Lincoun BENEDICT, Clerk. 





[From the Tribune.] 
THE PROCTOR SUIT. 


The referee in the suit of Miss Proctor against Francis D. 
Moulton has made his report, and finds that ‘‘ the imputa- 
tions and statements made upon and concerning the charac- 
ter and conduct of the plaintiff” in the libelous publication 
“were wholly and absolutely untrue.” Mr. Moulton pro- 
fessed in court to have repeated merely the statements of 
Mr. Beecher. Out of court he is represented as having sus- 
tained those alleged statements by a reference to several 
letters of Miss Proctor’s in his possession—for it was the un- 
fortunate habit of Mr. Beecher to commit to the custody of 
this amazing person a great variety of letters and documents 
which there seems to have been no reason for preserving at 
all. In consequence of the reported insinuations of Mr. 
Moulton, Miss Proctor insisted that all these letters should 
be produced at the trial, and we publish them this morning. 

It was not necessary for the lady’s fame to do this, but per- 
‘haps it is as well that it has been done. She at any rate 
comes out of this miserable affair unsullied. The most pru- 
vient imagination cannot discover a hint of wrong in the 
letters, a word which can be twisted to an evil meaning. 
Nay, they furnish the strongest possible negative evidence 
that the libelous story could not be true. They are letters 
such as no woman could have written to a man with whom 
her relations had been too intimate. So this particular side- 
gsue in the great scandal is closed we hope forever. 





(From the Boston Watchman and Reflector.) 
MR. BEECHER THUS FAR, 


Those who pin their faith on Mr. Beecher certainly see 
“mo reason yet for loosening its hold upon him. The case 
in its legal aspect has already passed three important stages, 
each one of which has afforded believers in Mr. Beecher’s 
purity a great deal of satisfaction. First, there was the de- 
cision of the case in Mr. Bowen’s libel suit. By that decision 
the character of a dead woman was vindicated, and the 
atrocity of the lie, which made her and Mr. Beecher partners 
in crime, was held up before the indignant world. It had 
effect, too, to stiffen the faith which was beginning to waver 
under the weight of such accumulated accusations against 
Mr. Beecher. 
h Last week another point was reached. Moulton, in his 
lying statement, brought an innocent woman before the 
public asa victim of Mr. Beecher. With great particularity 
of detail, this libeller of womanhood branded her name with 
shame. The horrible story, as narrated by this villain, has 
been read by millions in this and other countries. The 
- ‘woman sued this Moulton. She called for proof, or evidence 
of any kind of such awful crime. And now when months 
have gone by, carrying the terrible statement of Mr. 
Beecher’s atrocity towards her into the most distant latitudes 
of the earth, begetting belief in thousands of hearts, now the 
miserable coward comes forward and confesses that he had 
no good ground for ever asserting or believing a single fact 
80 specifically alleged! It needs the genius of another Shakes- 
peare to fix in fadeless colors the utter meanness, the inhu- 
man cruelty of this modern Iago. We are not left to sup- 
pose that he was led to this confession by the prompting of 
any remorseful feeling at his great crime. He made his con- 
fession simply to save his dollars! That is the whole of it. 
We can’t conceive of a jury of men who would not have 
Stripped bim of every dollar of the one hundred thousand 
mamed by the plaintiff as the amount of damage. He showed 
his wretched greed in the blackmailing of his first victim. 
It comes out again in this other case, in his admission of 
blackest guilt just to save his money. 
' Here again Mr. Beecher’s purity is vindicated, and one 
more lie in the case is strangled. And now men are begin- 
ming to ask, of how much worth is the testimony yet to be 
Offered Of this self-convicted slanderer? Unfortunately he 
has nothing further to gain or lose in a mercenary way in the 
case. Itis not then probable that there will be any further 
backing down from his “statement.” But what a witness is 
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this to swear away a Christian character of forty years’ 
duration. 

The last point in the case is the decision of Judge McCue, 
on Friday last, granting the motion of Mr. Beecher’s lawyers 
fora“ bill of pagticulars”’ from Tilton naming specific acts 
of adultery. This renders it necessary for Tilton to bring 
forward something more than his vague generalities based 
upon mutilated and forged writings, which served him so 
well in his adroit “‘Statement.”” An appeal has been made 
by Tilton’s lawyers from this decision, but with little chance 
of success. 

These different stages already reached in the case will con- 
firm the faith of Mr. Beecher’s friends, that the next stage 
will lay bare the entire machinery of a horrible conspiracy 
against him, and reveal him to the world as deeply injured, 
and as true and pure a man as ever lived. 


(From the N. Y. Baptist Weekly.] 
THE SCANDAL SUITS. 


The suit of Miss Proctor against Moulton for libel has sud- 
denly ended, in a way that lovers of jnstice will regret. The 
individual who dared to drag a pure woman's reputation 
through the slough of his vile malignity against Mr. Beecher 
has been let off with a thin confession, on the part of his 
lawyers in his behalf, that he knew nothing to the discredit 
of the lady, and was willing to pay the costs to which she 
had been subject in the suit. . ... 

The suit of Tilton vs. Beecher seems likely to crumble 
away, now that the former is compelled to bring in a “ billof 
particulars,” and there is a genera] expectation that he will 
abandon it. We have never, from the beginning, anticipated 
anything less than the vindication of Mr. Beecher from the 
charges brought against him; but we are curious to know 
what apology and what amends will be made by those papers, 
and especially those religious papers, which have taken the 
opposite ground, or, at least, given strong indications of 
their leanings that way. We believe that when the evidence 
in the case is all in, it will be found so frivolous that some 
of our brethren in the editorial work will be surprised that 
they should have lent the weight of their columns to coun- 
tenance a belief in Mr. Beecher’s guilt when such 2 conclu- 
sion was freighted with untold harm to the cause of religion. 


(From the Congregationalist.] 

Mr. F. D. Moulton has broken down and caved in inglor- 
iously in the suit brought by Miss Proctor against him for 
libel; acknowledging that he had no direct evidence in proof 
of the abominable charge which he had made, alike against 
her and against the pastor of Plymouth Church. This seems 
to be important as shedding light upon the character of the 
man, and so upon the probable value of other charges made 
by him against Mr. Beechcr. This becomes the more signifi- 
cant when it is remembered that in his second statement, 
published in the Daily Graphic of 11 September last, he re- 
presents Mr. Beecher as confessing to him in detail—giving a 
portion of what he affirms to be the exact language used by 
Mr. Beecher in so doing—the crime against this lady, which 
he now acknowledges he has no evidence was ever commit- 
ted! Buttwo conclusions are possible. Either Moulton is a 
liar and a scoundrel of the deepest dye, or a conspiracy after 
the fact has been entered into between Miss Proctor, Mr. 
Bowen, Mr. Beecher and himself, to perjure themselves to 
conceal crime. Which supposition is the more probable, our 
readers can judge. 





{From the Brooklyn Eagle.) 
THE DEAD LIE, 


The abject retraction of the slander against Miss Proctor 
almost too suddenly closed the case. That which otherwise 
would have been done in Court and under oath is as signifi- 
cantly done in our columns this afternoon. Rey. Mr. Beecher, 
in a letter to the lady, stigmatizes the charge that he orig- 
inated or ever uttered the monstrous calumny, as infamous- 
ly false in every respect. The swift abandonment and 
repudiation of the aspersion by bim who gave it currency 
deprived Mr. Beecher of the legal opportunity to character- 
ize it as he does in his communication, to-day published. In 
reply to Mr. Beecher, Miss Proctor most scornfully repels the 
idea that Mr. Beecher ever could or did fashion such a charge 
as was sought to be fastened upon him and against her. The 
world did not need the clergyman’s denial or the lady’s rein- 
forcement of it, for the world never believed for a moment 
that Mr. Beecher was capable of a slander so gross, so base, 
and so foul, Nevertheless, the correspondence is in ¢«xact 
keeping with the admirable attitude the gentleman and the 
lady have alike maintained toward a case whose conclusion 
was the utter rout of such as desperately sought simply to 
victimize them both. Thus two of the “Scandals” fall dead 
and detested—this one, and the Bowenone. Both perished at 
the slightest touch of the law. The remaining scandal, from 
al) circumstances which have occurred or which now loomin 
prospect, ia not unlikely to share a fate as complicte and as 
contemptible. 

MISS PROCTOR’S VINDICATION, 

The termination of Miss Proctor’s suit against Francis D. 
Moulton is familiar to the readers of the Eagle. Mr. Moulton 
retracted in Court the libel which he committed in his last 
Tilton statement. In connection with that suit and retrac- 
tion, the following correspondence between Mr. Beecher and 
Miss Proctor is of interest: 

1% CotumsBiIA Herauts 


BROOKLYN, December 17, 1874. I 

My DEAR Miss Procror: Of all men surely I have a right 
to congratulate you on the effected disposition made by the 
referee’s report of the miserable and shameless slanuders cast 
upon you. Ihave been the innocent cause of a great sorrow 
to you. Such wanton aspersion would be intolerable upona 
man, but upon a woman so little able to defend herself, so 
sensitive even to the very shadow of dishonor, such slanders 
are atrocious crimes. 

But now that you have been vendicated, I am content not 
to have quite had my own way. ForI was at first hurt not 
a little that the case was adjusted without giving me an op- 
portunity, publicly, and under oath, to deny the shameful 
allegations made, and to brand the stories as malignant false- 
hoods, in their relation to you and in their relation to me. 
You know, assuredly, that I never uttered any alleged in- 
jurious statements concerning you, as I know thet there were 
never any grounds on your part for such wicked stories. 

I hope that your health will not suffer permanently. I 
marvel that you have born up as bravely as you have. 

May you speedily recover your accustomed vivacity, and 
live to see all your former friends made doubly friendly by 





your trial, and hundreds of sympathizing strangers made 
warm friends by your unmerited sufferings. 
I am as ever, very truly yours, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
P.S.—Do you know that we have come to the shortest days? 
After two or three more, every day will have more sunlight 
in it than its predecessor. May the omen be blessed ! 


THE REPLY. 
To this communication Miss Proctor replied as follows: 
BROOKLYN, December 18, 1874. 

DEAR Mr. Beecuer: I thank you for your letter of yester- 
day with its expressions of sympathy at the terrible injustice 
and cruelty I have had to endure; and with its congratula- 
tions upon the end attained. 

I should have been glad if you could have had opportunity 
to deny publicly under oath this atrocious story. At the 
same time, I attached little importance to such denial, for it 
has always seemed to me that the absurdity and impossibil- 
ity of your ever having uttered a syllable of this slander 
must be apparent to all the world as it is to myself, and now 
that the lie has been retracted in open court by those who 
proclaimed it, with the abhorrence and scorn it merits, dis- 
miss it forever! So my heart uplifts itself, and though these 
are the dark December days, I feel that I am not entering 
winter but spring. Trusting that the future will indeed 
bring you sunlight without clouds, and that your remaining 
years will be the happiest and most useful of your life, 

Tam yours cordially, 


Ep. EAN PROCT 
Rey. Hznry WARD BEECHER. ee . om 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


The pastoral address of the Methodist Bishops 
reviews the past year’s work of the church, finds cause 
forrejoicing and encouragement, and also for humilia- 
tion over the much that has been left undone for the 
Master, tenderly warns the membership against too 
great fondness for social and public amusements, 
fears that the observance of Sunday is relaxing, urges 
the support of the Sunday-school though pot at the 
expense of home instruction, and impresses on all the 
necessity of cultivating personal piety. The address 
is fatherly and admonifory, and appeals to the soul of 
the Methodist Church. 


It can hardly be that the Baptists are to allow 
the princely offer made by Mr. Corcoran, of Washing- 
ton, to fail because of any indifference or tardiness 
on their part. As he has promised to endow Columbia 
University to the extent of two hundred thousand 
dollars provided another hundred thousand is raised 
before the first of January next, the obligation is put 
upen the denomination to see that its liberality is not 
challenged in vain by asingle individual. It is under- 
stood that the donation will certainly fail if the con- 
ditions are not complied with. Fortunately not more 
than twenty thousand dollars more are needed to 
secure the offer, but there is only a week left in which 
to get that amount. 














Since the Congregationalists began to occupy 
Nebraska, eighteen years ago, they have organized 
sixty-eight churches, whose present membership is 
fifteen hundred. There are fifty ministers of the de- 
nomination in the State. The last Associational meet- 
ing was held at Lincoln, where it was resolved to 
support Doane College; to do more for the Home 
Missionary Society; and to urge the State Legisla- 
ture and the Constitutional Convention, when it 
meets, to favor the temperance cause, so far as to en- 
act a ‘local option law, end provide for the recovery 
of damages on the part of those injured by the traffic 
from the property and the buildings in which the 
traffic is carried on, in all places where public senti- 
ment will not enforce prohibition. 


Rev. Dr. Dawson, Principal of McGill College, 
Montreal, has just closed aseries of six lecturesin this 
city on the relations of Science to Revelation, which 
he delivered under the auspices of Union Theological 
Seminary. He treated the subject from a point of 
view considerably in advance of Presbyterians and 
ministers generally of the old school, holding that 
there is common ground for the student of the Bible 
and the student of nature to stand upon. So farfrom 
putting science in antagonism with the Scriptures, he 
directed his arguments towards proving that the lat- 
ter teach the theory of progressive development as 
much as the former. To use his own words, “ the gen- 
eral principles of natural law, progress in nature, 
adaptation of all things in use, the grand type, pat- 
tern or plan pervading nature, are as plain in the Bible 
as in the deductions of science, and that where the 
Bible appears to take a different view from modern 
scientists, it is because it takes a larger view, not being 
narrowly restricted to natural laws.” He touched 
upon the genesis and constitution of the universe, the 
origin and history of life, primitive man, and also re- 
viewed the leading schools of scientific thought. 


Judge Daly’s decision affirming the constitu- 
tionality of the law prohibiting theatrical perform- 
ances in this city on Sunday has been received with 
peculiar satisfaction, as it defines the status of the day 
in the eye of the law so clearly, and makes its civil 
observance so reasonable, that no attempt will prob- 
ably.be made to repeal the present statute on the sub- 
ject. In nearly all the States of the Union, h¢ says, 
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Sunday is regarded not only as a day of religious ob- 
servance, but also asa day of rest, and he quotes an 
authority why this should be so, namely, Bishop on 
Criminal Law, who says that “the setting apart by 
the whole community of one day in seven, wherein the 
thoughts of men and the physical activities shall be 
turned into another then their accustomed channels, 
isa thing pertaining as much to the law of nature as 
is the intervening of the nights between the days.”” On 
this theory we have statutes forbidding servile work 
on Sundays, such as the sale of goods and merchandise, 
and such otherwise harmless pastimes as hunting and 
fishing; and on the same theory should the theaters 
be closed, as otherwise actors and employees would be 
compelled to do servile work. Furthermore, long- 
established usage must be respected. If the European 
Sunday is a day of pleasure, it is not so regarded here. 
“Tn the cities of the Continent,” says Judge Daly, “when 
the morning religious service is over in the churches, 
all parties are free to work, labor, traffic or amuse 
themselves as they think proper; but in our cities the 
great bulk of the community attend public worship, 
not only in the morning, but in the afternoon, or else 
in the evening, so that by a very large class the day 
is observed throughout as a day of religious obligation 
and duty, while to all it is a day of rest from their or- 
dinary employments, and, if they make it so, of quiet 
and repose. It is this well-known feature which gives 
to the Sunday with us a characteristic element of or- 
der sufficiently distinguished and understood to indi- 
cate generally what is meant by the preservation of 
order on Sunday as expressed in the title to this act.” 
New York city, in view of its size, and the diverse el- 
ements in its population, is a noticeably quiet place 
on Sunday, and this decision ef Judge Daly will hap- 
pily go far towards keeping it such. 


PrERsonaAL Notes.—The upshot of Rev. Dr. 
Wilson’s controversy with the Presbytery of Louis- 
ville is the dissolution by the Presbytery of the pas- 
toral relation between him and the First Presbyterian 
Church of that city. As the church, or a large part ot 
it, has declared itself independent, the trouble be- 
comes complicated. Dr. Wilson refuses to recognize 
the Presbytery or the charges brought against him, 
and is, of course, not in the mood to make the humble 
apology which the Presbytery demands of him for 
his course thus far. The substance of this difficulty 
was stated in the paper of the 9th inst.—The Con- 
gregationalist doubts whether any one could have 
put more werds, thought and soul into one hour’s 
time, than did the Rev. Phillips Brooks—Boston’s 
Episcopalian light, in his recent address to the Ando- 
ver students on the work of the ministry. It offsets, 
in its opinion, the influence of a multitude of small 
and narrow minds, to have such a man, in the true 
line of Apostolical Succession, give his God-speed so 
cordially to his Congregational brethren.—The first 
marriage of a Christian Chinaman and Chinawoman, in 
San Francisco, was celebrated in that city a few days 
since, Miss Chung Fee being led to the altar by Mr. 
Loi Mong. The bride was one of the bridegroom’s 
converts.—Princeton College has conferred an LL.D 
on Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, of Brooklyn, and a D. D. on 
Rev. Robert Aikman, of Madison, N.J., and Rev. 
Thomas Kennedy, of Edinburgh, Scotland. The Col- 
lege Trustees have also elected Dr. J. O. Murray, of the 
Brick Church, N. Y., to the chair of toric and 
English Literature.—Father Boehm, t enerable 
Methodist preacher, now living in Jersey City, is with- 
in six months of his hundredth birthday. He remem- 
bers with remarkable vividness all the material facts 
of his ministry, which dates back seventy-five years! 





FOREIGN. 


The perpetual curate of Eaton Chapel preached 
recently in the Congregational Church of Cambridge, 
and remarked at the conclusion of his sermon on the 
hopeful signs of the breaking down of the spirit of 
religious exclusiveness in England. In another para- 
graph another instance of this breaking down is noted 
in connection with Westminster Abbey. 


According to Archbishop Manning, “ whoever 
does not in his heart receive and believe the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception and the @octrine of the 
infallibility of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, as they have 
been defined by the supreme authority of the Church, 
does by that very fact cease to be a Catholic.” And 
he warns all such skeptics that by going to confession 
and holy communion they deceive the clergy and 
commit a sacrilege to their own greater condemna- 
tion. This must rule out more than one good Catholic 
who has inward misgivings about the infallibility 
dogma. 


Pasteur Bersier’s new Protestant Church in 
Paris was opened last month, the first services being 
attended by a crowded house, owing partly to the 
preacher’s popularity and partly to the introduction 
of a liturgical service entirely new to Protestant 
church forms in France. It was somewhat on the 
Episcopal order. An able sermon was preached on 
the occasion by M. Bersier, in which he declared, what 
Protestants outside of France have long observed, that 
her two great enemies were incredulity and Ultra- 
montanism. The need of France was faith to remove 
these mountains. This movement, the new service, is 
an individual departure of Bersier’s, and if successful 
may be encouraged in other churches. 





It was not to be expected that the Bible Re- 
vision Committee could do otherwise than retain the 
words “ baptize’’ and “ baptism ’’ in reviewing those 
portions of the New Testament which have been the 
subject of the Baptist controvemy. This they have 
done unanimously, after thoroughly examining the 
merits of the question. On some minor points, how- 
ever, the committees were divided, as in the case of 
the passages where the Greek is “in water,” as distin- 
guished from those where the Greek is a simple dative, 
and may therefore be translated ‘‘ with water.” This 
disagreement appears to have been settled by a sort of 
compromise. As a respectable minority of the En- 
lish Company and a majority of the American Com- 
pany voted for “ baptize in water’ as in ‘‘ Jordan,” 
this rendering was put as an akernative oue in the 
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[From Tuesday, Dec. 15, to Monday, Dec. 21.) 


It is painfully evident that the subsidy-hunters 
see their chance, and purpose working the Forty- 
third Congress to some purpose during its last session. 
Some encouragement they were able to extort from a 
portion of the President’s message which, while ex- 
pressly repudiating the idea of direct subsidies; sug- 
gested liberal appropriations for trans-oceanic mail 
transportation. This, taken #. ccnnection with an 
earnest expression of hope for the revival of ship 
building, has been censtrued as favorable, so far as it 
goes, to ‘“‘jobs.’”” The only lobbyists who have thus 
far shown positive activity are those that represent 
the claims of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and the Texas 
Pacific Railroad. Of the first of these we can only 
say that something like a year age it announced, 
with great flourish of trumpets, acomplete reorganiza- 
tion of its service. A quasi-naval discipline was to be 
enforced, a regular system of promotion established, 
and soon. In commending these promises we ventured 
to remark that such a system patiently followed up in 
the face of certain discouragement would surely bring 
its reward, and we gave the company our benediction 
with the hope that having secured one subsidy it 
would keep out of the lobby and be prospered. 














Just now the company is in very hot water, for 
some of its directors have been speculating in the stock 
with disastrous consequences, besides which they have 
been spending money for superb new steamers and 
magnificent entertainments consequent upon their 
completion. On Saturday, the news was received of 
the loss of another steamer, the Japan, near Hong 
Kong. It is hoped that the loss of life as at present re- 
ported is greatly exaggerated. And now a Congres- 
sional Committee is raking up the whole history of 
the first subsidy, which promises to be more instruct- 
ive than entertaining. Indeed, the Committee has 
progressed so satisfactorily that rumors are beginning 
to circulate to the effect that the evidence will have to 
be suppressed in the interest of Congressional reputa- 
tions. Mr. Richard B. Irwin seems, in some sense, to 
take the part played by Oakes Ames in the Crédit 
Mobilier affair. That is to say, he was the apparent 
medium of disbursement, and if report be true, he 
holds quite as many reputations at his mercy as did 
his forerunner. Thus far he refuses to give the names 
of those to whom he appears to have made payments. 
Under the circumstances there is not much danger 
that the additional subsidy will be granted, and we 
can only hope that the company wiil be brought 
to its bearings and carried to success through good 
and honorable bnsiness management. It bas a fleet 
of ships of which Americans may well be proud, and 
we wish it a success more permanent than can be 
secured by any unworthy means. 


Early in the week the Charley Ross abduction 
case again became the topic of the hour all over the 
country, and a more tragically romantic mode of re- 
arousing public interest in the unfortunate boy’s case 
can hardly be imagined. Two burglars were detected 
at two oclock in the morning in an attempt to rob an 
unoccupied country-seat on the shore of New York 
Bay. A party of four men was quietly collected, and 
a fight with fire-arms ensued as soon as the burglars 
found that they were discovered. The party outside 
the house behaved with great steadiness and discre- 
tion, and both the robbers were shot down in endeay- 
oring to escape. One of them died immediately, and 
the other confessed, before he breathed his last, that 
he.and his companion were the abductors of Charley 
Ross. It now appears that the police have been vainly 
searching for these two men ever since the child was 
carried off, having concluded for various reasons that 
they were the guilty ones. Ever since the confession 
of the dying burglar, the police have been keenly 
following up such traces as have come to hand, but 
with no published success thus far, save that the boy 
was probably alive on the 12th inst. The brother of 
Charley Ross fully identified one of the dead burglars, 
and if the affair leads to nothing more it has at least 
revived the public interest in the case, and must 
cause would-be abductors to think twice before en- 
gaging in a kidnapping scheme merely on speculation. 





The navy has *::is week lost one of the most 
promising. of its younger officers—Lieut.-Commander 
William H. Cushing. The daring exploits of this 
young man won for him a fame not merely national. 
lt is only a few months since a review of his career, 
written by an English army officer, referred to his 
services as among the most brilliant in the annals of 
naval warfare. Among his most noted exploits was 
the buoying of a channel near Wilmington under a 
heavy artillery fire from Confederate batteries. This 
feat was performed in an open skiff, and it was six 
hours before he finished his task, the boat being seve- 
ral times half-filled with water, dashed into it by 
round-shot. His most daring and successful feat, how- 
ever, was the sinking of the iron-clad Albemarle, an 
expedition which he himself planned and carried out, 
and for which he received promotion and the thanks 
of Congress. This was effected with a volunteer crew 
in a steam-launch, under the concentrated fire of hun- 
dreds of small arms at close quarters. Cushing himself 
exploded his torpedo under the Albemarle at the same 
instant that her great rifled gun was discharged into 
the little launch. Most of his crew were killed, 
drowned, or captured; but he, with characteristic 
good luck, swam ashore undiscovered, and reached the 
United States fleet during the following night. Since 
the war he has been on duty in various parts of the 
world. Recently he bas been in ill-health, resulting 
later in insanity and death. His fame was won before 
he was twenty years old, and he was barely thirty at 
the time of his death. 


Agreeably to established custom, Congress is not 
doing much actual law-making before the holiday ad- 
journment; a contingency which could not have been 
foreseen by the framers of the Constitution inasmuch 
as most of them were not subject to the temptation of 
running away home for a few days during a short in- 
termission. Some good and important measures have 
been proposed, and sundry pestilent indications of fut- 
ure legislation have mgde themselves visible. Among 
these last is a disposition to re-establish the franking 
privilege on the part of several members, including Mr. 
G. F. Hoar, Gen. Garfield, and Mr. Kelley. Undoubted- 
ly, there are disadvantages connected with the lack of 
franking privileges, but they are largely counterbal- 
anced by advantages, and a wholesale restoration of 
the system will be a great misfortune. A resolution is 
adopted to inquire into the merits of the “ gag law,” 
and we are glad that this was adopted instead of re- 
pealing the law out ef band as was at first proposed. 
The reception of King Kalakaua occupiéed both houses 
for atime during the week. It is evident that some 
steps will be taken to secure a better government for 
the District of Columbia. The Senate has been in ex- 
ecutive session on this question, and it is understood 
that some salutary reforms are urged by astrong party. 
Committees have been appointed to look into the 
Vicksburg riots, and the Ways and Means Committee, 
which has the Pacific Mail matter in charge, does not 
lack proof that the public is watching its transactions 
very jealously. In referring a fortnight ago to the re- 
election of sundry Congressmen who voted for the 
“Salary Grab,” we were not, perhaps, explicit enough 
in exonerating many of them, and particularly Gen. 
Garfield, from culpable intent. The objectionable 
measure was in fact an amendment to a general ap- 
propriation bill, and many members voted for the 
whole bill including the amendment rather than force 
an extra session of Congress. 


Count Arnim’s first trial is over, but it is under- 
stood that both plaintiff and defendant are so disatis- 
fied with the result that appeals will be made to a 
higher court. He is sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment, less such period as he has already passed 
in confinement. This punishment is merely nominal, 
as, counting from his arrest, he has little more than 
two weeks toserve. In brief, he is pronounced guilty 
of having made away with certain official papers 
which should have been found at the French legation. 
On the other hand, this result is a partial vindication 
of Bismarck on the main issue, whatever we may 
think of his arbitrary proceedings at the outset. 
The framer of an oppressive law can hardly free 
himself from the charge of tyranny by pleading 
that he is within that law, and while Bismarck is not 
strictly chargeable with having made German laws all 
that they are, there is no doubt that he has had in- 
fluence. In view of these facts it is very creditahJe to 
the opposition in the Reichstag that it dares to face 
this terrible Prince-Chancellor with such annoying 
persistence as has been shown of late. Under the 
leadership of Herr Windhorst the Prince’s seat in the 
Council-chamber has been so uncomfortable that he 
has several times lost his not very serene temper, and 
has been repeatedly on the point of resigning. It 
cannot be assumed that this testiness is a sign of 
failing powers, for he shows all his old strength 
in debate, and now and then comes out with some 
opinion which reinstates him in favor with all classes 
not absolutely alienated. In a recent debate on 
the government of Alsace-Lorraine, for instance, he 
pointedly replied to some strictures on his policy, 
saying that those provinces had been conquered in the 
interests of Germany and must be governed in the 
interestsof Germany. Before adjourning for the holi- 
days, the Reichstag passed a strong vote of confidence 
in his favor. 
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Che Household. 


SPECTACLES,—THEIR USE AND 
, ABUSE. 
' 4A CHAPTER FOR MIDDLE-AGED PEOPLE. 
By Mrs. Amevia E. Barr. 


“TT is generally those whose sight is already im- 

paired who feel any interest in its preservation; 
Yor in this respect there is that same effort to be wise 
‘too late which distinguishes so many cf our proceed- 
ngs, and which popular observation has crystallized 
anto the homely proverb, ** Locking the stable after 
the steed is stolen.”” Yet surely in vision, more than in 
anything else that pertains to our physical welfare, is 
prevention better than cure; because here the loss 
that is not prevented can never be cured; and what 
‘the present prodigally wastes, ne future can regather. 

Though there are numerous exceptions, yet with the 
farge majority the eye begins, somewhere between 
thirty-five and forty-five years of age, to lose a part of 
its bending power. The ball and the crystalline lens 
get flatter, and the rays of light, instead of being gath- 
ered together, and drawn inward with sufficient force 
upon the retina, are scattered, aud the sight confused. 
If the eye is close to the object, it catches the diver- 
gent rays at their source, and being weak and unable 
to manage them, the habit is involuntarily acquired of 
holding the newspaper or work at a distance in order 
to get rid of the unmanageable part of the light. This 
ais the first symptom of decaying sight and should 
never be neglected. 

Donders—now universally accepted as the highest 
authority—says, whenever it is necessary to hold a 
fine type eight inches from the eyes in order to read it, 
the prudent person will at once give his eyes the as- 
sistance of a glass of low convex power; which, how- 
ever, must only be worn when occupied in close study 
or work, and in whose selection the advice of a good 
oculist is always well worth the fee. 

Thecurved glass interposed between the eye and the 
light does a part of its work; and the orgauv too weak 
for the entire task can, however, complete what the 
glass begins. But as the eyes get flatter with age, 
glasses more and more convex will be needed; for the 
preservation of the sight demands that they should be 
‘constantly guarded from unnatural efforts. 

When once spectacles are required from natural de- 
cay of vision, the disease, like age, is incurable; all 
glasses can do is to “ linger and linger it out.” A con- 
fusion of the letters in reading or writing is an impera- 
tive order for older spectacles, but if the eyes are 
used economically, and protected from sudden and 
strong lights, the same focus will o&en serve for sev- 
eral years. 

In choosing a pair of spectacles see first that both 
eyes have the same focus. The left eye has a habit of 
ijagging behind and leaving the right eye to perform 
the largest share of the work, in which case the glass 
suitable for the right eye might be injurious to the left, 
since the sight has worn unevenly. 

The correct focus found, it is very important that 
the centre of the glass and the centre of the pupil be 
directly opposite each other. In this respect the selec- 
tion of glasses is difficult, for the space between the 
eyes varies in almost every individual, yet very little 
attention is paid to this fact in the manufacture of the 
frames. 

To be sure that the glasses are without speck or flaw 
hold them before the flame of a candle; and to prove 
their uviformity of substance und exactness of shape, 
it is only necessary to raise them from a book slowly 
towards the eyes, and if the letters are not distorted 
they are correct. 

On no account buy glasses that do vot fit the eyes, 
or at once relieve the sight, because the seller insists 
the eyes “will get used to them.” The eyes indeed 
muy be forced into harmony with new refractions, 
but it encroaches fearfully on the resources of other 
years, and they are urged a long step ouward to dark- 
ness and decay. M. Jourdain was not the last to wear 
tight boots because his shoemaker assured him the 
pain was all imaginary. 

Lenses made of the best optical glass, and carefully 
ground by the best makers, are now nearly universally 
used in place of pebbles. Pebbles—except that they 
are harder to break—have no real advantage over 
gidss, and they are very much dearer. Where com- 
fort and effectiveness are regarded more than appear- 
ance, the rims should be neither of gold nor tortoise- 
shell, but of light metal. Those made in Wolver- 
hampton, England, are now so perfect and of such 
dainty and exquisite workmanship that, with their 
lenses and all complete, they weigh under a quarter of 
an ounce. 

It is a very foolish idea that the years snatched from 
the use of glasses are so much added to sight. The re- 
verse is the case, if the sight is strained; yet it is every 
optician’s experience that many delay until their first 
pair of glasses is the last on his list. Consequently 
when the power of these is exhausted, nothing re- 
mains for the unhappy victim of vanity or ignorance 
but “darkness visible” for the rest of life. 

There is a popular fallacy, often very fatal to vision 
im its results, that short-sighted. people do not need 








it does, the possessor of it will need no one to inform 
him of the fact. But if it does not do so perceptibly— 
if, on the contrary, the infirmity continues to progress 
or even to remain in about the same condition— 
Bonders says troublesome symptoms will set in at 
from fifty to sixty Years of age, if not earlier; and the 
power of sight be lest either from the separation of 
the retina from the choroid, from effusion of blood, 
or from atrophy of the yellow spot. 

Short sight is sometimes hereditary, but it is a well- 
ascertained fact that far the greater majority of such 
cases are found in the cultivated classes, and chiefly 
among students and literary people. Among ten 
thousand recruits for the English foot service, not a 
dozen men were rejected for this imperfection, while 
in oue college at Oxford thirty-two short-sighted men 
were found out of one hundred and twenty-seven 
(Donders on the Eye: London, 1864). This enormous 
difference points to the one great cause—tension of the 
eyes for near objects. Short-sighted people—that is, 
ail who cannot see objects distinetly beyond ten 
inches—sbould at ounce procure glasses enabling them 
to see at sixteen or eighteen inches. They sheeld look 
off at intervals towards the distance, and never work 
in a stooping posture. 

But “a tool may become a weapon” in a careless or 
improper hand, and spectacles worn before they are 
needed, either through affectation or foppery, will 
seriously injure even a vigorous eye. Some people 
imagine that.they impart to them a wise and learned 
look. Opticians in such cases would do well to follow 
the example of the celebrated Ramsden, who invaria- 
bly supplied this class of his customers with common 
glass, assuring them in the blandest acceuts that they 
were “ peculiarly fitted for their case; and he usually 
found them received with perfect satisfaction or de- 
light. 

There are also very frequent epidemics of affected 
weak sight, when no belle or fop considers the toilet 
complete without an eye-glass. Certainly, if not re- 
quired, it is a very suitable insignia of folly, for they 
get nothing for it but present self-conceit and future 
unavailing regrets. 

The novice in spectacles must not expect that the 
glasses suitable for reading will also enable him to see 
clearly ata distance. For this purpose they must be 
removed, or else, if it be necessary to raise the eyes fre- 
quently, Forensic spectacles may be used. These spec- 
tacles—so called because invented for the benefit of 
lawyers in Court, who must look from their notes to 
the jury and judge—are also excellent fer students. 
They have the upper circle pared to a straight line; 
the eye:can therefore in pauses of thought look over 
the glasses. It thus gets cooled and refreshed, without 
interrupting the mental operation by removing them. 
Spectacles have added greatly to the pleasure and 
independence of human life. They have lengthened 
many a useful career by prolonging its usefulness; 
there is, indeed, no computiug the benefits and pleas- 
ures they have conferred. Dr. Johnson was amazed 
that their inventor was regarded with so much indif- 
ference, and had found no biographer. But we are 
not even certain to whom the merit rightly belongs. 
Briar Bacon, about the middle of the 13th century, in 
his Opus Majus describes a plano-convex glass or seg- 
ment of asphere, and says it “ is useful to old men and 
to those who have weak eyes, for they may see the small- 
est letters magnified.”” However, Alexander diSpina, a 
Florentine monk, seems to have first reduced Bacon’s 
theory to practice about the year A.D. 1313; so that if 
Spina was indebted to Bacon for the hint, the world is 
indebted to Spina for the spectacles. And truly it isa 
wonderful and bappy invention that keeps the curtain 
from falling till the great drama of life is over. 





NEW GAMES. 


ESSRS. C. L. BROWNE & CO., of No. 1 Red 
Hook Lane, Brooklyn, send us Quoits for the 
Parlor or Lawn, a game which we take pleasure in rec- 
ommending. It may be played by either adults or 
children, in any ordinary room, and will prove an ex- 
cellent counteractant to that after-supper stupidity 
which affects most people who sit dewn directly after 
their evening meal. This game, or any similar one, 
compels a certain amount of physical exertion, and, 
depending entirely upon the skill of the player, excites 
the perceptive faculties and the sense of emulation in 
@ manner very destructive to dullness of soul. People 
who consider billiards a sinful game, and those who 
find parlor croquet too costly, will find parlor quoits 
a good substitute. Price $2.50. 
Vignette Authors is a game played with seventy-two 
cards, four to each author, and each card bearing the 
portrait of an author and the names[of some of his 
books. The winner is the player who at the end of the 
game has the most books named on his cards, an@ who 
has been able to name the most facts about the au- 
thors named on the cards the player bas gained—which 
is certainly a skillful manner of compelling literary re- 
search. The authors are all writers of note, and their 
portraits (with perhaps two exceptions) are very fairly 
given. (E. G. Selchow & Co., New York.) 
The game of Sliced Animals contrives very inge- 
niously to teach children to spell. The picture of an 
animal is printed upon a card, upon one side of which 
is the animal’s name, the letters being in column in- 
stead of in line. An unsuspecting youth proceeds to 





Glasses, and that their sight will improve with age. If 


' 





arranges them in their proper order. If he has select- 
ed the right letters, he will see the picture of a dog, 
but if the letters are not correct he will see an auimal, 
more or less horrible, of the great nightmare genus, 
and will basten to call his knowledge of natural history 
to the rescue. (Seluhow & Co.) 


Che Hittle Folks. 


SANTA CLAUS IN TROUBLE. 
By Mary WItey. 


: OW very much I’ve wandered, 
And o’er the problem pondered, 
While busy with my toys— 
If I should once grow sick or numb, 
What ever could or would become 
Of all the girls and boys! 


Without a Christmas they can’t live, 

So Santa Claus must work and give; 
But oh, my labor’s ponderous! 

My wares, to gratify and please, 

To give youth joy, and parents case, 
Must be beth good and wondrous. 


Rushing flood and wildest panic, 

Which startle banker and mechanic, 
Dare never make me quail; 

For not a girl nor any boys 

Could hold esteem for Santa Claus, 
If once:his funds should fail. 


But I am growing old, my dears, 

And cares increasing with the years 
That multiply so fast. 

When I was young I took my ease, 

The children few nor hard to please, 
How different was the past! 


I’m busy now both day and night, 

I plan and work with al my might 
From one year to another; 

I’ve journeymen and ’prentice, too, 

A helpful and industrious crew, 
Who work like bees together. 


I’ve many shops in every land, 

Where busy head and busy hand 
Fashion toys and fabrics rare; 

I’vo ships in sail on every sea, 

That bring the precious goods to me, 
Through all weather, foul and fair. 


On Christmas Eve I'd ne’er get through, 
But for the help of an extra crew, 

Who work with heart and hand; 
Some on teams with coal and with wood, 
Others on foot with baskets of food, 

Hurry along over the land. 


They hunt up the needy and starving poor, 

Whom I, in my haste from door to door, 
By chance may overlook ; 

Making no noise for the world to hear, 

They throw in a smile and word of cheer, 
With here a toy and there a book. 


And of euch help I need much more, 
A fact I’ve hinted oft before 
In sermon, prayer and book; 
And here announce my need again, 
As I, with worried thought and paip, 
Survey the grim outlook 


ousands with no laid up stores, 
O cruel fate! as near their doors 
The wolf of bunger draws. 
Then help me, ali ye wise and good, 
And endless, boundless gratitude 
Is youss, from Santa Claus. 


GRANDMA TOMPKINS’S OHRISTMAS 
PARTY. 


By Farrn Harper. 


HE day befere Christmas always seems tbe 

very longest in the whole year to little Nellie 
Tompkins. She has even been known to slyly turn 
the hands of the olock forward an hour or two ia 
order ‘*to hurry up Santa Claus, ’vause its so dreadful 
to be kept in suspension,” as she said in self-defense 
when the trigk was discovered. It must be confessed 
that Nellie’s uneasiness is generally not a little in- 
creased by the fear that the 
“ Miniature sleigh, and eight tiny reindeer, 

With a little old driver so lively and quick,” 
may pass her by altogether; for has she not been told, 
time and again, that ‘“‘Santa Claus loves good chil- 
dren’’? and Nellie is very well aware that goodness is 
not one of her strong points. So, as Christmas draws 
near, all her greatest deeds of naughtiness during the 
year are pretty sure to stalk in black array before her 
mind; while, at the same time, she bas the uncomfort- 
able feeling that there are probably many peccadilloes 
recorded against her which she has entirely forgotten. 
However, on the particular twenty-fourth of Decem- 
ber of which I am writing, she is tolerably certain of a 
visit from St. Nicholas when he shall make his round 
at night; for it has been generally acknowledged in 
the family of late that “* Nellie is improving,” and she 
has a very vivid recollection of several painful efforts 
to be good. But this last day is a grievous trial. She 
has constructed all sorts of remarkabie edifices with 
her building-blocks, dressed and undressed dolly Ma- 




















select cards by which he can spell the word dog, and 
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fn disgrace. She has tried her best to help in the kitch- 
en where grandma and mamma are busy with prep- 
arations for the Chrismas dinner; but having been 
several times detected in picking raisins from the 
mince pies that mamma is making, she was politely 
requested to leave. Then betaking herself to the shop 
where Frank, the hired man, is making bee-hives, she 
is allowed to follow the devices of her own heart for 
an hour or two unmolested until Frank, looking 
around, discovers all his nicely planed boards dec- 
orated with wonderful pictures in red chalk. 

“Clear out! I won’t have you botherin’ round here 
no longer. Now git quicker!” exclaimed that young 
man, indignantly. 

Nellie departs with the sad feeling that she is one 
too many everywhere; and after soothing ber wound- 
ed spirits by a good swing in the wood-house chamber, 
makes her way to the sitting-room where Aunt Faith 
is quietly knitting by the window while she watches 
the sunset glow in the western sky. 

* Auntie, please tell me a story,” says the little girl, 
in her softest, most beseeching tones. 

Auntie is in what grandma calls one of her “ far- 
away fits,” and for a moment or two looks into the 
gray eyes raised so pleadingly to hers without seeming 
to hear the meek request until it is repeated. _ 

“TI was just thinking,” she says at last, ‘of some- 
thing that happened one Christmas time a great many 
years ago.” 

“ How many?” asks Nellie, who always wants to 
know all the particulars. 

“It was in the year 1792; that was just eighty-two 
years ago.” 

* Were you there, Auntie?” 

' “Not exactly, but my grandmother was and I’ve 
heard her tell the story a great many times.” 

Nellie settles herself with much satisfaction to listen, 
for there are no stories she likes so well to hear as 
those about the old days when the country was all a 
wilderness. 

“‘1¢ was late in the fall when grandpa and grandma 
Tompkins, with their three little children, started 
from the valley of the Susquehanna, where they had 
been living, to come to their new home in ‘the lake 
country,’ as this part of New York State was then 
called. The journey would seem a very short one in 
these days, but then it was long and tedious, for there 
were no railroads or roads of any kind. They were 
obliged to cut a way for the wagon in many places 
through the woods. It took them nine days to come 
about one hundred miles, the mother and children 
generally riding in the wagon, which was drawn by 
owen, while grandpa and his brother Charlies drove 
the few cattle they brought with them. I’ve heard 
grandma say that every morning before starting they 
would milk the cows and put the milk in the churn, 
and at night would find the butter all nicely gathered 
by the jolting of the wagon over the rough ground.” 

“Why, Auntie, wbat a nice way to churn!” ex- 
claimed Nellie, whose busy little brain immediately 
conceived a plan by which a great deal of drudgery 
might be turned into pleasure. 

“T’m afraid you wouldn’t think so if you had to go 
through the churning process yourself at the same 
time,” replied Aunt Faith; “at any rate, I believe 
grandma always preferred to chura in the old way 
afterward, so I guess it wasn’t so nice as you imagine. 

“Well, when they came to the head of the lake they 
found, where the beautiful town ef Ithaca now stands, 
oniy a few log houses. Here grandma and the children 
embarked iu a little boat with the household goods, 
while the men drove the cattle along an Indian trail 
the remaining nine miles of the way. When they 
came to the end of their journey, the first thing to be 
done was to cut down some of the tall trees which 
covered the ground thickly for miles and miles on 
every side, and build a little cabin to shelter them 
from the rainand snow. This was their home for two 
or three years, until they were able to build a larger 
and better one. It stood in the south orchard, on the 
spot where the old Romanite tree now stands. 

“At last they were settled for wiuter, and Uncle 
Charles went back to the Susquehanna leaving them 
alone in the wilderness. But settlers were beginning 
to come in fast, and as grandpa was a surveyor, he 
‘was away from home a great deal locating claims. 
Sometimes he would be gone two or three days at a 
time, leaving grandma alone with the children. The 
day before Christmas he went away with a man who 
had bought a lot of land about ten miles off, expecting 
to be home again before the evening of the next day; 
but night came, and he had not returned. You may 
be sure it was nota very “ merry Christmas" to grand- 
ma as she sat before the fire in the lonely cabin, anx- 
fously listening to every sound, and hoping each 
moment to hear her husband’s footsteps. No visions 
of sugar-plums danced through the children’s heads 
as they played about the floor, for Santa Claus didn’t 
find his way into the backwoods in those days. All at 
once there was a strange pawing noise at the door, and 
grandma’s heart began to beat fast, for bears were 
very plenty in the country then, and she thought she 
‘was going to be favered with a visit from one of the 
family. But in a moment the latch was raised, and as 
the door slowly opened the first thing she saw was the 
end of a gun poking into the room, this was followed 
by an Indiau, then came another and another, each 
armed with gun and tomahawk. These uninvited 
Christmas guests all squatted on the floor before the 
fire, and began to entertain their hostess by telling 





horrible stories of the massacre of Wyoming in which 
they had taken part. They flourished their toma- 
hawks, and described the way the settlers were 
butchered and scalped, while poor grandma sat listen- 
ing in terror, although she tried to appear brave and 
unconcerned, for she had always heard that the sav- 
ages were much more likely to spare those who show- 
ed no signs of fear. The youngest child, who was just 
beginning to toddle sround, was greatly attracted by 
the tomahawks, and in spite of all she could do would 
break away frem his mother, and going up to the In- 
dians reach out his hands for the horrible weapons, 
which she every moment expected to see buried in his 
brains. After awhile they inquired the name of the 
owner of the cabin; when it was told them one said: 

“*Tomkin—Tomkin—yes, me know one Tomkin ; 
but he dead and rotten long ago—Charles Tomkin; 
he killed at Wyoming.’ 

“Now, grandma was a woman who always would 
speak her mind, and, frightened as she was, couldn’t 
help saying: 

“*No, be wasn’t killed either, for he was here only 
last week.’. 

“This seemed to make them very angry, and they 
again began to flourish tomahawks and tell their 
dreadful stories. At last they called for food, which 
was given them. When they bad eaten what they 
wauted, they asked for a loaf of bread to carry away, 
and then tock their departure. I don’t believe any- 
body was ever so glad before to have their party ‘ out’ 
as was grandma Tompkins that Christmas night. 

“Three or four years after, an Indian came along 
one day with moccasins to sell. Grandpa bought a 
pair, and when he paid for them the Indian insisted 
upon returning part of the money, saying: 

**Me owe your squaw loaf bread, so big,’ motion- 
ing with his hands to show the size of the loaf. 

“Then grandma knew that he was one of her Christ- 
mas guests.”’ 

Nellie sat silent several minutes after Aunt Faith 
had finished her story. At last she said, slowly: 

“TI don’t know as I'd like to have been there that 
night; but I showld like to see an Indian though.” 

She went to bed and dreamed of seeing Santa Claus 
riding in a wagon filled with toys, and drawn by eight 
bears. He had a tomahawk in his hand, and, as he 
went about the country, shook it at the naughty chil- 
dren, but threw sugar-plums and all sorts of nice 
things at the good ones. She awoke in the morning 
to find her own stockings well filled; but she has not 
yet made up her mind whether she would like to have 
been at Grandma Tompkins’s Christmas Party. 








HOW LONG IT TAKES TO MAKE A™ 
SLICH OF BREAD. 


a H, I’m so hungry !” cried Johnny, running in 
from play; “give me some bread and butter 
quick, mother!” ‘The bread is baking, so you must 
be patient,’”’ said mother. Johnny waited two minutes 
and then asked if it was not done. “No,” answered 
mother, ‘“‘not quite yet.” ‘‘It seems to take a long 

while to make a slice of bread,”’ said Johnny. 
** Perhaps you don’t know, Johnny, how long it does 


. take,”’ said mother. 


“ How long?” asked the little boy. 

“The loaf was begun in the spring,”—Johnny open- 
ed his eyes wide—“ it was doing all summer; it could 
net be finished till the autumn.” 

Johnny was glad it was autumn, if it took all that 
while; for so long a time toa hungry little boy was 
rather discouraging. ‘ Why?” he cried, drawing a 
long breath. 

“Because God is never in a hurry,” said mother. 
“The farmer dropped his seeds in the ground in 
April,” she went on to say, partly to make waiting- 
time shorter, and more perhaps to drop good seed by 
the wayside; “ but the farmer could not make them 
grow. All the men in the world could not make a 
grain of wheat, much less could all men in the world 
make a stalk of wheat grow. An ingenious man could 
make something that looked like wheat. Indeed, you 
often see ladies’ bonnets trimmed with sprays of wheat 
made by the milliners, and at first sight you can hard- 
ly tell the difference.” 

“ Put them in the ground and see,” said Johnny. 

“That would certainly decide. The make-believe 
wheat would lie as still as bits of iron. The real grain 
would soon make a stir, because the real seeds have 
life witbin them, and God only gives life. The farmer, 
then, neither makes the corn nor makes the corn 
grow; but he drops it into the ground and covers it up 
(that is his part), and then leaves it to God. God 
takes care of it. It is he who sets mother earth nour- 
ishing it with her warm juices. He sends the rain, he 
makes the sun to shine, he makes it spring up, first the 
tender shpot, and then the blades; and it takes May 
and June and July aud August, with all their fair and 
foul weather, to set up the stalks, throw out the leaves, 
and ripen the ear. If little boysare starving, the corn 
grows no faster. God does not hurry his work; he 
does all things well.” 

By this time Johnny lost all his impatience. He 
was thinking. “Well,” he said at last, “that’s why 
we pray to God, ‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ 
Before now I thought it was you, mother, that gave 
us daily bread; and now I see it was God. We should 
not have a slice, if it weren’t for God, would we, 
mother ?”—Child at Home. 





CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 
By AvuGcustvus WATTERS. 


*r T\WAS in the merry sleighing time, when Santa Claus had 
come, 

And the holly and the mistlotoe scemed glistening with fun, 

When the ice-ponds and the window-panes refiect the sunset 
glow, 

And pines and cedars grimly stand like pilgrims in the snow. 

A tiny merchant wanderer, who was known as Little Jim, 

Went struggling through the snow-drifts to reach the village 
inn. 


The silent stars looked wistfully through winter’s gloomy 


air, 
And distant farmhouse windows oft poured a ruddy glare. 
In vain poor Jimmy struggled, his feet were chilled and 
numbed, 
And falling headlong in the drift his weary heart succumbed. 
“ Alas!” he sighed, “and must I die on merry Christmas 
night?” 
Then straight upon his eyes there came a flood of rosy ight. 
Above the fleecy pillow where sank his weary head 
A mighty hemlock, draped with snow, its arms majestie 
spread. 
E’en like some brooding mother a love-thrill seemed to flow 
From all its drooping branches to the dying boy below. 
And sadder, sweeter music than ever pine-tree sung 
Through all its dim recesses in strains ecstatic rung. 
And still the light grew brighter, and in the stainless snow 
The fairest pinks and roses in fragrant clusters grow. 
All darlings of the summer in radiant groups arise, : 
And breathe their airs nectareous above the sleeper’s eyes. 
And happy vines go clambering above the hemlock's sheen, 
And interlace its snowy hood with stripes of living green. 
And now amid the shimmering leaves unnumbered birds ap- 


pear, 
With flaming wings, and golden crests, and wodéd-notes sweet 
and clear. 


No wizard’s cave, no coral grot, such charms as these could 
spread, 

No couch of earthly king so grand as Jimmy’s Christmas 
bed! 


In sooth, it was a wondrous sight to see the lilies bloom 

Beneath the hemlock’s shaggy robe and the cedar’s mystica 
gloom. 

All bright and gladsome winter sprites now join with summer 
elves, 

And nodding boughs and flying drifts grow sportive as them- 
selves. 

But hark! the solemn, trembling bell proclaims the midnight 
hour, 

When elves and goblins, sprites and fays, must render up 
their power. 

Like lightning all the flowers shrink, the warblers cease te 


tril, 

And naught but grim and shivering trees are seen upon the 

hill 

When sunrise kissed the snowdelds along the country ways, 

And smoking teams went prancing before the heavy sleigzhs, 

An awe-struck group of farmers drew up beside a mound 

Beneath a mighty hemlock weal-known for miles around. 

The place was called the Witch’s Tryst, and wondrous things 
were told 

Of gatherings here on stermy nights in fabled days of old. 

A little smiling face was seen beneath the floeecy drift, 

And hands stretched forth as if to grasp some radiant Christ- 
meas-gift. 

And well those stalwart men surmised they need not grieve 
for Jim, 

For surely heaven ope’d last night and angels toek him in! 


Puzzles, 


A CHARADE. 
My head, I fear, you'll never find, 
For all its purpose is to blind, 
And it, indeed, would cease to be « 
Could it live in reality. 


My tail in all its various shapes 

No lucky mortal o’er escapes; 

*Tis found in heart, ’tis found in head; 
It dieth only with the dead. 


My whole is clear as balmy air; 

The sparkling sunshine’s not more fair; 

But in its glittering depths yeu find 

My tail, the foe of all mankind. MM, 


A SquaRE Worn. 
L A heavenly body. 
2. A fruit. 
3. Subterranean canals. 
4. An incident. 
5. Trials. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A vowel. 
2. A spring. 
8. A month. 
4. Necessary to life. 
5. A consonant. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
To one-sixth of Africa add one-sixth of Norway, one-half 
of Sweden, one-seventh of America, one-balf of the Arno, 
one-fifth of Italy, one-fifth of Paris and two-sevenths of 
New York, to find an old English traveler. Ds FoRREs?. 











Epwarp G. H. 


Lrrrtz Onn. 





ANSWERS T@ PUZZLES OF DEO. 9. 


Figure Words— 
A Beuquert. Irs LANGUAGE. 

1. Syringa. 1. Memory. 

2. Hawthorn. 2. Hope. 

8. Heliotrope. 3. Devotion. 

4. Carnation. 4. Pride. 

6. Catchfly. 5. A snare. 

6. Oleander. 6. Beware. 

%. Fir. 1. Time. 

8. Box. 8. Constancy. 
Hidden .—1. Heron. 2. Eagle. 3. Owl. 4. Condor. & Dove. 

6. Stork. 7. Lark. 8. Pelican. 


4 Charade.—(Belle-fast) Belfast. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. X., No. 25. 








Financial. 


From Monday, Dec. 14, to Saturday, 
Dee. 19. 


Wall Street.—Apart from the Washington 
news, there was nothing of special interest to 
financial circles until Saturday, which became 
something of a “ fleld day” in consequence of an 
unexpected failure of a young speculator, who was 
buying on his own account, while the street sup- 
posed that he was buying for others. The Pacific 
Mail investigation is the principal] subject of dis- 
cussion, but as the greater part of the evidence is 
kept secret the result can only be guessed at. 
First-class securities, such as Governments and 
best railroad bonds, are stronger, to the manifest 
disadvantage of the speculative stocks. Money is 
reasonably easy for call-loans, some holders of Goy- 
ernment collaterals having been supplied at 3@4 
percent. Commercial paper is somewhat firmer, 

. owing probably to the nearness of the Ist of Janu- 
ary, which is always to a great extent a new point 
of departure. The Bank of England retains the 
discount rate at 6 per cent., although it has gained 

~one half-a-million sterling in bullion. The Bank 
of France, too, gains over eight million francs in 
specie. 

Geverument Bonds have been unusually ac- 
tive, advancing in price from 1 to 1\ per cent. for 
the entire list. Insurance companies have been 
free buyers, and the foreign bankers have not 
been able to supply any more bonds from the 
Buropean markets. 

The highest quotations during the week were 


as follows: 
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Gold.—Speculation is at an absolute standstill 
for the present, | and the market has been quiet 
~with d i The shi its of 
specie during the week were about three millions. 
The highest quotations with the corresponding 
‘yalue of legal tenders were as follows: 
Dec. Dee. ee. Das. 
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State + sa gar have been quite ac- 
tive on a published notice of interest payment on 
the Ist prox. Some of the other Southern bonds 
are stronger, as, for instance, the old bonds of 
Georgia and Alabama. 

Stocks, etc.—Some doubtful stocks have ex- 
_perienced a marked decline, but this has not es- 
sentially affected the best stocks. A contract of 
some sort has this week been signed by the Pacific 
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Railroad and the new line of steamships from San | * 


Francisco to China and Japafi. This to be known 
as the Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co, 
The highest quotations were as follows: 
Dee. Dec. Dee. 
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London prime bankers.. sor ksis rebix 
FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 

No. 5 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 








U.S. Government Bonds, coupon and regis- 
tered, ajl denominations, bought and sold; 
also gold coupons, and American and foreign 
gold and silver coin. Mercantile collections 
made, and approved accounts received from 
Banks, Savings Banks, Corporations, and in- 
dividuals; also U. 8. registered interest, cou- 
pons, and dividends collected for correspond- 
ents and others out of town, and promptly 

~f®emitted for, or placed to credit subject to 
draft. All marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Every 
branch of our business has our personal at- 
tention, and any ‘desired information will 
always be cheerfully given. 


FISK & HATCH. 
Union Dime ‘Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 398 


5 Saeaee .eigedey ea Beane 
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George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St.. New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annun, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


{2 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved ny First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. e loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by l ction by one 

of the y years business have never 
lost a - ad the interest promptly semi- 
annually in nee ork drafts. During the maate 
when all other securities la ged our farm mo 
gages were Loy fom ptly. e get funds from the 
— to the river, and may be able to 

to parties of your acquaintance. Send for 
particulars. J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


. mio Saturday” merged in the Living Age. 


The most eminent authors < ~4 
the day,such as Prof, 
Muller, pak. Teeny Dv. 
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Littell’s Living Age. 


G@ AGE has been published for more 
thant uety ye years with the warmest su ae of the 
best men of the country. It bee az ttedly con- 
— stand “at the d 




















petitor, “*E 
is without a rival in its spe- 
7 Godite ne! ores of sixty-four pages, THE Liv- 
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le-column octavo pages < sentine-settes 
yeariy. forming four ye volumes. ~' 
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stories of the 
LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 


= mE ven, tagethes with an amount una 
S by a other periodical in the 
worlds of the tee literary and scientific matter 
siany ker orem the pens of she abor e-named, and 
foremost living Essa Scientists, 


g oar sees, and Sena _ eee 
Poteet of know edge 2 progress. 
i THE LIVING 


mportance 0: AG 4 
rican reader ce the only po Fd a 
and COMPLETE ‘compilation =. an indispensable 
current literature,—ind because it em- 
braces the productions oO 
THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of tert bar ay Art, and 


Politics,—is y the following 
OPINIONS. 


recent © 

“Simply indispensable to any one who desires to 
keep abreast of the ht of the age in any de- 
nang of science or literature.”’"—Boston Jour- 





“* Repri 4 eemataannneeaed the best minds 


0) of the roctiieed wore. pees all topics of living 
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“ The ables oS ost entertaining stories, 
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all that is important in the literature history, 
litics, and science of the day.”—The Methodist’ 


* Were I, in view of all the competitors that are 
now in the field. to choose, I should certainly 
qhocse ‘THR LIVING AGE.’”—Rev. Henry Ward 


cory are and 1 reservoirand fountain of 
— instruction.”—Hon. Robert C. 


int 
ae be best periodical in America.”—Rev. Dr. 
“It has no equal in any country.”—Philadelphia 


3. 

“Its publication in weekly numbers gives to ita 

Min th advantage over its monthly contemporaries 

n the San fi ay freshness of its contents.”—The 
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“The more noted new novels a elga thinkers. In 
apd the most aap pg — n thinkers in 
criticism, science. and a: presented in its 
pages. . . . It is the ania @ oom} ‘iation that 
sents with ds sal yo completeness, as well as 
freshness, the best literature of the almost innu- 
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at is admirableand notaworthy 
the at world.”— Boston Post. 
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LADIES! 


USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 


AN ELEGANT ROBE DE CHAMBRE, 
AN ELEGANT LIBRARY JACKET, 
AN ELEGANT SUIT OF CLOTHES, 
AN ELEGANT OVERCOAT; 


ALSO 
- AN ELECANT VARIETY OF SILK SCARF 


MUFFLERS, 


CLOVES, : etc., etc. . 


JESSUP & CO., 


256 Broadway, opp. City Hall, N. Y. 


N. B. We have no old stock. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


FURS. 


F. BOOSS & BROTHER, 
449 Broadway, through to 26 Mercer Street, 


Have genes 8 Retail De 


ent of Furs at exceedingly Low Prices. SEALSKIN 


Department, and will offer for the next STN SACU a full and well-selected As- 


UES a Specialty. 


F. BOOSS & BROTHER, 


449 BROADWAY and 26 MERCER 8T 


Sole Manufacturers of the Patent LeGant Muff. 





H. O'NEILL & CO., 
327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 


will commence X,® Mondeg, Dee. 31.80 close out 
Immense Sacrifice. 
SASH RIBBONS. 


GREATEST BARGAINS EVER OFFERED. 
500 seal Browa, 7-inch Gros-Grain, all silk, Navy Blue, 
Garnet, etc., etc., 7c. per a worth 


+) te., oe yy Payee = = Sane y 
net, ete., etc., a' per yard; wo Tr 
200 p feces $-inch Black Gr ti worth #10 Fer yar 


worth: Pies %. 
Soft Silk Sashes, three yards leng, $2.9; worth 
$3.50. Roman Sashes. , 


TRIMMINC RIBBONS. 


500 pieces Nos. 12 and 16 Gros-Grain, all silk, at 
yer zee. 
1 — ms Black Gros-Grain, Nos. 12 and 16, 25e. 


r . 
Powe have now the la and most complete 
stock of Ribbons ip the city, and the cheapest. 


500 doz. FELT HATS, 


In Drab, Black, Blue, Brown, and Tan Color, which 
must be sold, at $75c. to  - 10; “worth #1 to $2.50. 
Silk Velvet Hats, $2.0); the } finest quality made. 


LACES. 


i 
2.000 ; VOINT LA Moe COLA HS. 


250 at T5e. ; cost to import, $5 to $7.50. 
; cost to import, to 
£0 to $5; cost to import. $10 to $30. 
ever offered in the Lace trade. 
GUIPURE, LHREAD, VALENCLENNES, POINT, 
POINT APPLIQUE. 


RUFFLINGS. 


Finest line of Ruffliings in the city, and at the 
lowe _—-. 
Novelties in Crepe de Chene and Organdie 


SLEEVELESS JACKETS, 
Children's Velvet and Lace Hats. 


VELVETS. 


25 pieces, $1.90; reduced from $2.25. 
100 | feces, $2.25; reduced from $2.75. 
In piece $2.65; reduced from $3.75. 
NAVY’ BLUE, SEAL BROWN. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


Will offer on Monday, Dec. 21, 
500 doz, Crepe de Chene Ties at 25c. ; formerly 60c. 
1,00 doz. Fancy Ties, 25c.; worth 5c. 

SILK MUFFLERS, 
200 doz. White Silk Mumors’ ae 400. ; rth 75c. 
le White SUk Muff 3 sola cat 
*"1,00) doz. Fancy and eed from 90¢. to $5. 


KID GLOVES. 


2. Sn Green Kid Gloves, 45c.; formerly sold 
a 
100 doz. Blue Kid Gloves, 45c.; 


aa doz. per Kid Gloves, 45e.; formerly sold 
at 2.5.” 


4. TWO BUTTONS. 
2,000 doz. Kid ites, three buttons, $1.20. 


FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 


Ostrich and Fancy roetner Trimming, in black 
and ore for Hats and Dresses. 

10 Blue, Seartet. ae Beaded. BIRDS, $1.3. 

As wea = determined to reduce our Immense 
Stock before the Holidays, we will offer Special 
Bargains in all our departments. 


H. O'NEILL, 


327 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 


formerly sold 








OOL BONDS.— 


t. 
Bite issues 10 per cen Ot PB Vestern 


aa Takapoed an principal pa: ie in New 
CorresPeTHUR T eolietted. ‘or sale below 
Denkers, 


& 
a ary Si Pine St., New York. 








Christmas Presents. 


Extraordinary Bargains. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING at ABOUT ONE-HALF 
THE COST OF IMPORTATION a LARGE 
INVOICE of PARIS AND VIENNA 


Fancy Goods. 


CONSISTING of LADIES AND GENTS’ 
DRESSING CASES and WORK- 
BOXES. 
ALBUMS, LEATHER-BOUND, VERY 
HANDSOME, from 75¢. each upward. , 
VERY FINE SETS OF GLOVE and 
HANDKERCHIEF BOXES at PROPOR- 
TIONATELY LOW PRICES. 
A LARGE LINE OF ELEGANT 
OPERA GLASSES, 
PORTEVIONNAIES, POCKET- 
BOOKS, IVORY MIRRORS, 
AND ELEGANT TOILET SETS 
AT PRICES LESS THAN ONE-HALF THEIR 
CosT. 
The above ARE EXHIBITED on the SEC- 
OND FLOOR, CENTER SECTION, 
FOURTH AVENUE SIDE, 


A SUPERB ASSORTMENNT OF 


Paris Fans. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES and the MOST 
ELEGANT MANUFACTURED at EXTREME- 
LY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


5 Cases GENUINE FRENCH BON BONS 
in SILK AND SATIN SACKS and in BEAU- 
TIFUL ORNAMENTAL BOXES. 

LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S VERY 
CHOICE UMBBRELLAS, best London 
make, at the EXTREMELY LOW PRICE of 
$3 each upward. DECIDED BARGAINS, 

LADIES’ SILK TIES, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS and SETTS, just opened. MANY 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES, selected especially for 
the HOLIDAY SEASON. 

LADIES’ READY-MADE DRESSES 
inSilk, Poplin, and other fabrics, at ABOUT 
THE COST OF MATERIAL, 

NOVELTIES in MEEN’S FURNISHING, 
PARTICULARLY ADAPTED to the WANTS 
of the PRESENT SEASON. 


They have also LARGELY REPLENISHED 
ALL THEIR POPULAR STOCKS with the 


Latest Novelties 


SUITABLE for the PRESENT HOLIDAY 
SEASON, at prices which must COMMAND 
IMMEDIATE attention. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION WILL AMPLY 
REPAY. 


. Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Nintl 
and Tenth;Streets, 43 
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(uRisTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 
PRESESTS.. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE &’ ‘co. 
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200 dozen Plain and Brocaded 
SILK MUFFLERS AND HDEFS. 


eeecccecscsenseeereree® 


Tandsomely fzced and bound with silk, 

MUCH BELOW LAST SEASON’S PRICES. 
FRENCH & ENGLISH CARDIGAN JACKETS. 
PLAIN, INITIALED, AND HEMMBED HDKEFS. 
“ROBES DE CHAMBRE,” 

The latest styles ef LONDON NECK-WEAR. 


cecec cee eresesessessuememenetes 


NOVELTIES IN 
SASHES AND RIBBONS. 
BROCHE WOOL SASHES, 
10-inch Wide, fringed, $1.50 each. 
An elegant assortment of 
PLAIN, FIGURED, AND EMBROIDERED LA- 
DIES’ NECK-WEAR. 
“CHOSSON & CO.’S” 
CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 
in all the fashionable tints from one to ten buttons. 
“CHAS. ROBERTS’S” 
DOGSKIN AND CASTOR, 
from one to three buttons. 

KID, CALF, and SHEEPSKIN GLOVES, 
Lined and unlined, in great variety. 
tEALSKIN COLLARS and GLOVES. 
IMPROVED DRESS SHIRTS, and COLLARS and 
CUFFS, 
ready-made and to order, 
and WARRANTED TO FIT. 








FRENCH AND ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, 
Richly mounted in Sterling Silver, lvory and Pearl. 


EXTRA 
1! INDUCEMENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS !! 
IN 
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TAPESTRY AND EMBROIDERED CLOTH 
TABLE AND PIANO COVERS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 
Breadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 
BRze4nt AND APPROPRIATE 
HOLIDAY GIFTs. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, Corner NINETEENTH STREET, 
Have in stock a magnificent Asscrtment of 





Made under their personal supervision on the 
premises from GENUINE SKINS, and WAR- 
RANTED in every respect, comprising 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
SILVER FOX, SEA OTTER, 
MILNE, SEAL, BLACK MARTEN, 
CHINCHILLA, &c., 
(In sets and singly,) 


Also, 
CAPS, TURBANS, 
FUR TKIMMINGS, 
CARRIAGE AND LAP ROBES, 
GLOVES, FOOT WARMERS, &e. 
FUR COLLARS and GLOVES for Coaenmen. 


BROADWAY, Cor. NINETEENTH &TREET. 
(yoStumEs, 
RECEPTION, BALL, 
DINNER, AND STREET DRESSEs, 





CARRIAGE CIRCULARS, 
and CLOAKS LINED WITH FUR, 


At GREATLY REDUCED PRICES to Close the 
Beason. 





RICH AND ELEGANT 
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Have in stock for the 
HOLIDAYS, 
Deccas, from $30 to $106. 

Black Filled Squares, $100 and upwards. 
Stella Open Centres, from $00 and upwards, 
Striped Carriage Wraps, from $18 to $250. 
Also, a large line of SCARFS, in all colors. 





EROADWAY., Cor. NINETEENTH STREET. 
NEW Ann FASHIONABLE 
GOODS. 


EMPRESS CLOTHS, 

CASHMERES, 

MERINOES, 

SERGES, 

CALICOES, &e., &e,, 
Cut in Dress Lengths, for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 
“ BRNADWAY, Cor. NINETEENTH STREET. 














EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311 & GRAND ST., N.Y. 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL GREETING 
MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


(WHEN THEY COME.) 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


LARGE ADDITIONS TO OUR STOCK, 
THIS DAY, 
Fancy Goods ‘Toys and Dolls. 


From Every Part of the World. 
TOYS OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. 
TOYS FOR THE MILLION! 


, 


TOYS FOR THE FAMILY! 
TOYS FOR THE PARLOR! 
TOYS FOR THE CHILDREN! 


OLD SANTA CLAUS 


Still invites the boys and girls to his grotto. 


PLEASE NOTICE. 
BASEMENT FLOOR: CARRIAGES AND LOW-PRICED TOYS. 
FIRST FLOOR: Fancy Goops, PERFUMERY, JEWELRY, AND LEATHER GOODS. 


SECOND FLOOR : "SUCHE, USE, BOMROIRS, SAT CASARY, BURNS 
THIRD FLOOR : 


WHOLESALE EXCLUSIVILY 

OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND MUCH BELOW REGULAR RATES. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND FAIRS ARE ALLOWED A DISCOUNT. 
Goods delivered in ail parts of the City, Brooklyn, Hoboken, and Jersey City, by our wagons, free. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
Nos. 309, 311, 311% Grand, 62, 64, 66, GS and 70 Allen Sts. 
P. 8.—Our Store will remain open every Evening during the week until 10 P.a. 


A GREAT SALE OF 


FURS. 


PETER STEWART, 
"No. 162 BOWERY, 


one of the oldest and best-established houses in New York, will sell, on account of the late- 
ness of the season, his immense stock of FINE FURS at prices that will surprise and please. 
A cordial invitation is given to examine his stock. 

He will offer CHILDREN’S WHITE FUR CAPS, with Head, Wing and Ear Laps, at 38c.» 
50c., and the very best 60c. MISSES’ DRESS WHITE FUR HATS, handsomely trimmed with 
white, pink, and blue Satin, $1.87, worth $3. 

WHITE SETS—Muff, Boa, and Box—at 90c, and up ; and CHILDREN’S WHITE SACQUES 
at $3.75 and up. 

LADIES’ BLACK MARTEN,SLYNX, and ALASKA SABLE MUFFS, from $2 up. 

LADIES’ WHITE SETS—Muff, Boa, and Box—$2.50 and up; Four and Five-striped River 
Mink Muffs, $2 and up; and Real Mink Muffs (warranted), $6 and up. 

REAL ASTRACHAN, NUTRIA, and IMITATION SEAL SACQUES, $15 and up. Russian 
Sable, Seal, Grebe, Royal Ermine, Imitation Seal, and all other fashionable Furs at really at- 
tractive prices. 

SEAL CAPS.—A Splendid line of Real Seal Caps, Ladics’ and 7; .sses’, from $2.50 to $9 
Those at $9 have high crowns and double bands, same as sold in o¥. # storcs from $15 to $18. 
Imitation Seal, finest qualities, $1.50, $1.75, and $1.90. A few Gents’ Fine Real Seal Caps, $7.50 
to $9, high-crowned and double banded. A Magnificent lot of Real Genuine Seal Sacques, 
from $65 to $135 for our very best. By sending measurement we will guarantee a good fit. 

All kinds of Furs altered and repaired in the best manner and at the lowest possible price. 








A Large Stock of Millinery Goods and Fancy Goods. 
KID GLOVES. 


My own importation. Very good Two-Button Gloves, T5c. Excellent quality in White, 
Black, Opera, and all the new shades, 90c. and $1. Three-Button, $1.15. Has no equal. Only 
try one pair and you will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 


3 PAIRS BEST 75-CENT GLOVES $2.10, or $8.40 per dozen 

3 PAIRS BEST 90-CENT GLOVES $2.50, or $10 per dozen. 

3 PAIRS BEST $1 GLOVES 82.87, or $11.50 per dozen. 

3 PAIRS BEST THREE-BUTTON $3.30, or $13 per dozen. 
GLOVES SENT BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


Umbrellas in Great Variety and Very Cheap. 


—-- 


PETER STEWART, 
162 BOWERY, betwoen Broome and Spring Streets, 
NEW YORK. 








E. RIDLEY & , SON, 
309, 311, 3114 GRAND ST.,N. ¥, 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


Look at our LACE COLLARS, less than Se. on 


the dollar. - 
° 5 our HREAD APPLIQUE 
BARBES ys 
Inquire for ITALIAN LACE SE IT'S, from $1 to $5. 


Linen Handkerchiefe. 


LACLES’ PLAIN HEMMED, HEMSTITCHED 
INL? LAL—Made up tn fancy boxes of Lulf-dozen 
each at T5e., 88e., $1, up to $2.75 the box 

Lace Haz 1dkerchiefs, 2e., $20. 


and 


S5e., b5e., 5LC., up to 


Large Lot of Gents’ Handke rehie fs, bubjeat to 
Mani ‘iaotarers" imperfections, at TUc., 12c., Me., 
lie., I7c., We. 
ak Handkerchiefs, Colored Bo rders, %5c., #¢., 


Silk Handkerch'efs, 32 inches square, 85c., $1, $1.25. 
ona ae SILK SCARS, newest designs, at 25e., 
anc 


These are less than half usual prices, 


VELVETS. 


apne RA ELVETS, Colors, at 40c., 45c., Nec., Tie. $1 
up, 


rd. 
iis Pieces. gat SILK VELVETS, at $1.50, 


$1.75, #1.85, & 
i ri nT Ci OAKS 28 and 50 inches wide, $3, $3.0, #4, 


$1.50, and $5.00. Bargains. 





NEW. PURCHASE OF SASH RIBBONS, 6 and 7 
inches, all Silk, S0c., @c., and Gc. per yara. 


FEATHERS, FLOWERS, BIRDS. 


Hats and Bonnets. 


70 Cases Two-Dollar FELT mass (all we have} 
Gearing at #1 cach—very finest good 
250 Dozen of Dollar-Tiirty FELT HATS clearing 
a = —all colors. 


LT HATS clearing from 25. up. 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets Clearing. 
KID GLOVES. 


Exemine our 4ic. GLOV E—Two Buttons. 


NEILSON CLOVE, 2 BUTTONS. 
m3 Sante OPERAS, whites, blacks, and colors,. 
a delivery of our “MONOGRAM” GLOVES, 
2 Buttons, 95c. 
450 Dozen of “ MONOGRAMS,” ir holiday shades, 
3, 4 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 $ Bates ns. 
CASTOR GLOVER. 45c., 50e.. T5e., £1, 


ak '§ Linzp Kips, yar’ ‘Tops, 3c. $1, $1.25, $1.50 


Gents’ Furnishing Department. 


Gusaee and DRAWERS, pee. «3 73¢. $1, up. 
SILK MUFFLERS, JSc., oy TCey UP, 


Edward Ridiey & Son, 


Nos. 309, 311, 3114 GRAND 
2, 64, 66, GS, and 70 ALLEN STS., 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 
Grand 8t. Cross-Town Line of Cars passes the. 
door and connects with every city car and etage 
route going nerth and south, six minutes’ ride 
from the corner of Broadway. 


as HOLIDAYS HIAVE COME! 








P. T. BARNUM’S GREAT ROMAN HIPPoO- 
DROME! 

GRAND MENAGERIE Or €00 WILD BEASTS! 
MARVELOUS MUSEUM OF THE WORLD'S 
WONDERS! 

ENTIRE NEW PROGRAMME THROUGHOUT?! 
A GORGEOUS CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME! 
MECHANICAL! SPECTACULAR! EQUES- 
TRIAN! 

INTRODUCING 80 LADIES AND GENTLEMEN ! 
A BALLET OF 30 PREMIERES AND CORY- 
PHEES! 

After months of preparation and an actual expen- 
diture of $53,000, Mr. Barnum takes pleasure in in- 
troducing to the American public the most gigan- 
tic, strictly moral EQUESTRIAN DRAMATIC 
PANTOMIME in the history of arenic amuse- 
ments. In addition to the vast resources of the 
GREAT HIPPODROME COMPANY, hundreds of 
auxiliaries, male and female, are required for each 
representation, together with new and startling 
mechanical effects, wardrobes of unique design 
and of dazzling magnificence, with accessory para- 
phernalia rivalling in splender the legendary roe 
mance from which it is designed! Hundreds 
of richly-capurisoned horses, with .a wilder- 
ness of traiued animals, Elephants, Giraffes, 
Camels, Dromedaries, Reindeer, Elks, Elands, 
Liamas, Shetland Ponies, &c., &c., contribute to 
this bewildering scene of enchantment, and ren- 
der it as interesting and instructive to the young 


as it is grand and beautiful to all. For the frst 
time in America, Blue Beard will be accompanted 
by all the original music and chorus. Notwith- 
standing the length of the entertainment—re- 
quiring one bourand a half for its representation 
—BLUE BEARD will be followed by the numerous 
races and thrilling contests upon the Grand Course, 
in which the prominent lady riders will appear. 
During the Holiday Season each entertainment, 
afternoon and evening, will conclude with the 
GREAT ORIENTAL FESTIVAL, FETE AT 
PEKIN. 

AFTERNOON AND EVENtNa. —Doors open at 1 
and 6:30. Performances commence at 2:30 and 8 
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Scientific any Sanitary. 


@ublishers’ Department, 








ELECTRO-MOTORS. 


HE more accurate notions of natural forces 
which have resulted from the medern doctrines 
of the conservation of energy, the correlations of forces 
and the mechanical equivalent of heat, tend to check 
the delusions which used to be so common concerning 
the economical use of various natural powers. It is 
not so much the discovery that force cannot be creat- 
ed or increased by mechanical contrivances, as the 
furnishing of a simple and easily comprehended dem- 
‘onstration of that fact, which the new philosophy 
affords. The occult forces of magnetism and clectrici- 
ty are brought into the same category with others that 
are better understood; and their use in mechanics is 
shown to be matter of exact calculation. If inventors 
and capitalists would bear this in mind, we should not 
hear, as we do occasionally, of costly experiments 
with electro-motors, expected to surpass steam-power 
in eeonvomy. 

Dr. Joule has experimentally shown that a grain of 
zine consumed in a galvanic battery generates suffi- 
cient power to raise 145.6 pounds one foot high. Now, 
@ grain of coal consumed by combustion exerts a 
power of nearly 1,400 foot-pounds. It is true that 
the power of coal is but imperfectly utilized, even in 
the best engines, less than one-tenth being obtained 
for practical purposes; and it is claimed that thermo- 
electric engines utilize four times as much. Admitting 
this, it follows that a grain of zinc yields about two- 
fifths as much power as a grain of coal. When it is 
remembered, moreover, that zinc costs forty or fifty 
times as much as coal, it is plain that zinv-power must 
be, at best, a hundred times as expensive. In prac- 
tice, we are convinced, the comparison would be stiil 
more unfavorable. The generation of electrical power 
by mechanical means, on the other band, involves the 
use of steam or some other motor to begin with, and 
hence, in its economical aspect, is simply a multiplica- 
tion of machinery and an unnecessary transformation 
of the motion obtained at the outset into other forms 
and finally into the same form again. So far as hu- 
man knowledge can now declare or foresee, there is 
no source ef power (setting aside wind and water- 
power) that can be compared with coal for cheapness. 


CAST AND WROUGHT IRON FURNACES. 


R. R. C. KEDZIE, of the Michigan State 
Board of Health, wrote a very sensible letter in 
August last, which was published in the Lansing Re- 
publican, and is now reproduced in the Sanitarian 
for October. The subject is “ Hot Air Furnaces.” Dr. 
Kedzie endorses, on the strength of the experiments 
of St. Clair Deville and others, the statement that 
gases will pass through a plate of cast iron, especially 
when red hot, and says this seems to make a strong 
ease against the use of cast iron for furnaces. But he 
adds that the same thing is true, in a less degree, of 
wrought iron. In fact, all metals may be permeated 
by gases at high temperatures. The important point 
is, that at lower temperatures they effectually resist 
the passage of gas; hence, as the Dr. points out, 
stoves or furnaces ‘should not be heated highly, but 
the heating surface should be so increased that the air 
may be adequately warmed, without raising to an in- 
tense temperature any part of the stove or furnace 
walls. This is the principle of the large German stoves 
whieh are made sometimes of porcelain, sometimes of 
iron, and which are moreover superior to ours in 
economy of fuel and utilization of all the heat pro- 
duced. If the surface is large enough, cast iron is a 
better material than wrought iron, because it is a bet- 
ter radiator of heat, and will consequently better heat 
the air passing over it. 

A very important matter alluded to by Dr. Kedzie, 
and worthy of even greater emphasis than he lays 
upon it, is the action of a good draft. Metallurgical 
experience universally indicates that the escape of 
gases from the interior of the furnace through the 
wall need not be feared, if the pressure outside is 
superior to that inside; and this condition is secured 
when the draft is unobstructed and strong. Hence, 
dampers should not be placed between the furnace or 
stove and the smoke pipe. The only place where a 
damper should be used is where it may regulate the 
access of air to the fire and not interfere to prevent 
the escape of the gases of combustion. The small 
saving of fuel effected by dampers in stove pipes 
could probably be equally well secured by other 
means, and in any case is too dearly purchased by 
throwing the deadly products of combustion into in- 
habited portions of the house. 


CRACKS IN STOVES, ETC.—Good wood ashes are 
to besifted through a fine sieve; to them is to be added 
an equal quantity of clay, finely pulverized, together 
with a little salt. The mixture is to be moistened with 
water enough to make a paste, and the crack of the 
stove filled with it. The cement does not peel off or 


break away, and assumes an extreme degree of hard-. 


ness after being heated. The stove must be cool when 
the application is made. The same substance be 
used in setting in the plates of a stove, or in 

stove Hipes, serving to render all the joints perfectly 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LookK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








A FAIR PROPOSITION. 


LL newspapers have felt the pressure of 
the times during the past year, in the 
economizing tendencies of people; and, while 
we are cheered by knowing that the Christian 
Union has felt it less in proportion than others, 
we very frankly say to our friends that their good 
offices will be appreciated. For several years we 
have not follewed the usual course in this matter, 
but have placed the labor of inviting subscribers 
upon our large corps of agents—mostly those who 
devote their time to canvassing, and by their com- 
missions earn their living. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of agents can testify to the comparative ease 
of the work, and we can certainly bear witness to 
its efficiency in their hands. 

But this year, we have decided not only to let 
the Agents do their work but also to see what 
our friends and weekly readers can do for us; 
we have scores of thousands of them, and their 
multitudinous kindly expressions give us assur- 
ance of their cordiality. Many will be glad to 
introduce the paper to their friends for its 
own sake; others for the sake of their friends, 
whose families will receive through them a week- 
ly visitor that they themselves welcome; while 
to others, who, in view of the coming Holiday 
season or their own desires and slimness of 
pocket, will be glad to do a little good-natured 
work in return for handsome remuneration, the 
“Premium Supplement” is addressed. Young 
folks, and folks not so young, will find attractive 
matter there set forth to which we ask their atten- 
tion. Musical instruments, household articles, 
table-ware, ingenious toys and games, things use- 
ful and ornamental, certainly desirable, can be had 
easily for a little effort in sending with your own 
renewals the subscriptions of some of your ac- 
quaintances or neighbors. 

Christmas is coming; and we suggest that in 
no way can you get beautiful and acceptable 
presents for your friends, or yourself, so easily 
as by getting a few subscriptions for a paper 
which the Agents say “ sells itself.” 

Read the list of Premiums sent out three weeks 
ago. If you haven't got one, send to us for tt; 
read it carefully ; decide what you want, and then 
goto work. You will not only confer a favor on 
those you induce to subscribe, but do yourself, 
and the CHRISTIAN UNION newspaper, a substan- 
tial service. 

Read the List. You will be sure to find some- 
thing you particularly want. 

If you cannot avail yourself of any of these 
offers, do us the favor to place the supplement in 
the hands of seme one who can. 

To each of our subscribers, new or old, is of- 
fered, on terms elsewhere to be found, a choice 
among our picture premiums, for an account of 
which, and of the new attractions of the paper 
itself for next year, see the article entitled ** For 
1875.” 

The paper itself has no new promises or pro- 
spectus to make as to its teachings. It will work 
in the same lines in the future as it has in the past, 
striving only more effectively to advance the prin- 
ciples of living Christianity, to which it has been 
devoted from the first. If it shall come to every 
family, bringing sunlight, good nature, the cheer 
of Christian hope, and the joy of pure love, it 
will in part, at least, fulfil the wishes of its con- 


ductors, 
EEE = 


A CORRECTION. 


In the Illustrated Premium Supplement, sent 
out three weeks ago, there are two errors which we 
wish to set right. The priceof Cake Basket (premium 
No. 12) is stated at $12, and is offered fer 9 subscrip- 
tions; it should have been $9, to be sent for 7 subscrip- 
tions. 

The price of Ice Pitcher (premiam No. 10) is stated 
at $15, and is effered for 12 subscriptions; it should 
have been 923, to be sent for 18 subscriptions. We 
however, send for twelve subscriptions a $15 Ice Pit 
precisely the same description, but of a different pat- 
tern from that shown ia the illustration. 





FOR 1875! 


y te CHRISTIAN UNION has from the beginning 
aimed to bea welcome family visitor, and the thou- 
sands of letters received every year from subscribers, 
who, writing for the business of acknowledging receipt 
of their premium pictures, take pains to say how 
much they enjoy and prize the paper, bring constant 
evidence that it has won a warm welcome in multi- 
tudes of households. 

Besides Mr. Beecher’s general direction of the paper, 
and his editorial contributions, and “ Lecture Room 
Talks” (Ellinwood’s reports of his familiar prayer- 
meeting discourses), the “*CHrIstTIAN Union” offers 
its readers a wealth of other attractions. It always 
has under way a story by some favorite author, hav- 
ing thus far published serially Mrs. Stowe’s “ My Wife 
and I,” Miss Alcott’s “Work,” Edward Eggleston’s 
“Circuit Rider,” and Robertson Gray’s “ Brave 
Hearts,” and having now in course Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s new novel, “‘ We and Our Neighbors,” 
—a most charming specimen of her best style. The 
story has been running since last May, and to all new 
subscribers to the paper before Jan. 1, 1875, will be 
sent an Illustrated Supplement, containing all the 
back chapters up to date of subscription. Moreover, 
as an inducement to your friends to subscribe, you 
may tell them that they will receive the paper Frreg 
from the time of subscription to January Ist, 1875. 

Mrs. Stowe’s admirable serial will run for a while 
during 1875, and at its close will be followed by another 
by d well-known brilliant author, whose name will be 
duly announced. There are given also every week a 
constant succession of interesting articles from eon- 
tributors in every religious denomination (it is a Chris- 
tian paper but not a sectarian journal), and from the 
brightest and best popular writers of America and@d 
England popular articles, and thoughts for scholarly 
minds, choice original poems, tales, household affairs, 
matter to interest youth, and even the little folk. 

New Feature. 

MonTHLY ILLUsTRATED NumBERS.—For next year 
@ new feature is to be introduced. The first num; 
ber of each month will open with a beautifully illus- 
trated article by some recognized favorite writer; 
the topics to be treated will be of special interest, 
not confined to the useful, nor yet to the merely 
pleasing, but taking in such a range as can here but 
be suggested: — Fiction — Illustrated Tales; Music— 
for Church and for Home; Poems, etc.; Landscape 
Gardening; Church Architecture; Domestic Archi- 
tecture and Decoration; Science, in several different 
departments, by eminent men; and so on. The aim 
will be to give the very best matter, and the very apt- 
est and most brilliant illustration that can be had. 
More detailed announcement of this feature will be 
given very shortly, but our readers may rely upon it 
as being new, good, and in itself a most interesting and 
attractive series of articles and illustrations. 

Premiums to Subscribers. 

As to premiums, which seem.to have become an 
almost necessary adjunct to periodical subscriptions, 
we offer a selection from our list—for which see op- 
posite page. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


ONTAINING a full description of all our Pre- 
miums (including Silverware, Sewing Machines, 
etc., etc.) will be sent free to all applicants. We 
have not room here for the Descriptive List. We ask 
each of our Old Readers to kindly call attention to this 
fact, and either to raise a club of subscribers, and se- 
cure one of these useful and valuable Premiums for 
himself, or put some friend or neighbor in the way of 
doing the same. It is Light Work for Good Pay. 











REcEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that. 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 








GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. ' 


E will send any of the undermentioned periodi- 
cals with the CuRrIsTIAN UNION for one year at the 
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‘aes be haw Subscription. 
Address al! communications with remittances to 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, ; 
27 Park Place, New York. 








